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Which Loved Best ? 
“T love you, mother,” said little John ; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
And left her the wood and water to briag. 





“T love you, mother,” said little Nell; 
“Tlove you better than tongue can tell.” 

Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. - 


“TI love you, mother,”’ said little Fan ; 
** To-day I'll help you all I can ; 

How glad I am school doesn’t keep!” 
So she rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly she fetched the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she. 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“TI love you, mother,” again they said, 
Three little children going to bed. 

How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 
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Papers on Methods of Teaching. 





ON ORAL LESSONS.—NO. Itt. 


SyrTxomas F. Harrison, First Assistant Superintendent 
of Grammar Schools, New York City. 

Let us suppose that the subject of our lesson is Salt. The 
teacher has given the lesson with due attention to the re- 
quirements of the cbjective method. The qualities, as learn- 
ed by the senses, the kinds, uses andsources of salt have 
been considered. To these points have been added the chief 
source of our own supply, the singular fact that it isa min- 
éral food, its necessity to the health of the body, a brief 
reference to its ancient use as a symbol of hospitality and 
to certain superstitions which still cling toit, together with 


' fuch other simple and interesting facts as seemed appropri: 


ate. 

In that stage of the lesson which we have now reached, 
the chief discipline is of the memory of facts, “ What do 
you know or remember about salt ?’”’ should be the teacher's 
only question, except when an error is made in the state- 
Ment of facts, when a proper question or two should lead to 
its correction, not by the teacher, but by the class. The 
Points as written upon the blackboard in the order in which 


_ edhe pupils remember the-n will be something like the fol- 


fog Seer 


lowing, omitting the prefixed numerals, which will present- 
ly be explained : 


Salt. 
3 Taste, 9 Springs, 6 Made into Soda, 
4 Seasoning, 10 Ocean, 2 Soluble, 
1 White, 11 Sparkling, 13 Hospitality, 
7 Kinds, 12 Granular, 14 Superstivions. 
Mines, 5 Preserves meat and fish. ; 5 








The nert step is to have the class, not the teacher, con- 
dense and arrange this miscellaneous list of items into a 
brief and orderly synopsis, 
tance, but is so simple in practice that any ordinary class 
will need but one illustration in order to apply the princi- 
ple. With beginners this will be best understood by illus- 
trating with sonve short story; one well known to the pu- 
pils is best. Whittington and his Cat would do admirably. 
Write the chief points ot the legend on the blackboard in 
brief, synoptical form,’ but~in an absurdly illogical order, 
Whittington—a chest of gold—goes to sea—born in London 
—Mayor—cat given him—dies respected—poor boy, etc. etc. 
If now the teacher will begin to tell the story following 
the exact order of the synopsis, the class will soon object, 
and may readi'y be ledto number the items in the order in 
whach they should be stated in telling the story. 

A very little practice will enable aclass to number the 
items reluting to salt substantially as they are numbered in 
the synopsis already given. When these are arranged ac- 
cording to the principles of object teaching, they will con- 
dense into— 


Salt: - 
1 Qualities—3 : White ; soluble ; 
2 Kinds—3: Rock ; bay ; table. 
3 Uses—3 : Seasoning ; preserving meat, etc.; soda. 
4 Sources—3: Mines, springs, ocean. 
5 Associations—2 : Hospitality ; superstitions. 

In making up a final synopsis such as this, great care 
should be taken not to overload a subject by a multiplicity 
of details. To accomplish this, only the most important 
items of the irregular synopsis should be taken. To attempt 
more is to cause the lesson to break of its own weight.— 
Most of the objects properly selected as the basis for the les- 
sons of the lower grades may readily be reduced to from 
seven toten items, The smaller the number the better. 

Now what use is to be made of this synopsis? It is ob- 
vious that if the pupil has the synopsis before him on the 
blackboard and is called upon to state without being ques- 
tioned what he knows about salt, the synopsis will be to him 
a brief set of arranged suggestions or notes, and that, with 
a little practice, he will be able with its aid to make a “ con- 
tinuous oral statement.” Buta much more important use 
can be made of this synopsis. 

The next step isto train the class to reproduce it for them. 
selves. This will be founa to be of great practical impor- 
tance, and is indeed indispensable. The memory will now 
be called into exercise to remember the facts and the brief 
notes with which they are associated. The judgment will 
be trained to arrange them in their logical order of sequence. 
When by many lessons this has been made a mental habit, 
the influence of the training will be felt upon all the other 
school lessons as wellas through life. There are several 
ways of accomplishing this step of reproducing the synop- 
sis. The following is one of the most simple, expeditious 
and efficient. Skillful teachers will readily devise methods 
of their own. 

1st. Write the seven to ten or more items upon the black- 
board in their proper order. This has already been deter- 
mined by the pupils. Plage its proper number before each 
item. 

2nd. Tell the pupils to look carefully at the items and to 
try to remember them ; and that you will presently require 
them to be written in the same way upon theslates and 
from memory. 

8d. Cover the synopsis with a newspaper or other conven- 
ient screen, and, at a given signal, let the pupils try to re- 
produce it upon their slates. 

4th. Call upon one to read what he has written, and let 
the rest of the class, without looking upon their slates, tell 
what he has omitted or what error he hasmade. Then give 
all a brief opportunity to correct and complete, Have the 


taste. 


ond, 





| slates cleaned, and try once or twice more if necessary until 


a reasonably correct result is obtained. Clean the synopsis 


This is a point of prime impor-| from the blackboard. 


5th. The final step is obvious. It is that for which all that 
precedes has been the preparation. Let a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils be called upon one after another to make a 
connected oral statement of such facts and ideas as he can 
promptly recall, glancing from time to time as he may find 
it necessary, at the synopsis upon his slate. 

It is by no means essential that all the points selected by 
every pupil shall be identical. A reasonable variety origin- 
ating in a recollection of the first stages of the lesson will 
be found an advantage. Neitheris it absolutely necessary 
in the final stage that every pupil shall write the full num- 
berof points. If seven are required, very fair results may 
be obtained from pupils who can only remember four of 
five. 

It will be noticed that the chief and distinctive element 
of the oral lessons as herein presented is the method of re. 
view. Like all other forms of review, it is open to abuse. 
A subject may be too frequently reviewed. One indication 
Gf thie is that pupils catch the peculiar phraseology of 
one or two members of the class, which is often more strik- 
ing than elegant. When this symptom showe itself, it is an 
indication that reviews of that particular subject should 
be suspended fora time. Another abuse is the neglect to 
correct grossly wrong expressions such as very bad pronun- 
ciation, slang, teutonisms, hibernicisms, Though it is ob- 
viously absurd to expect correctness of speech from such 
children, it is quite as obviously absurd to neglectall cor- 
rection. These efforts, if persisted in, will in time yield 
their proper fruit. The pupils themselves can be made to 
take a great and profitable interest in this matter by the 
practice of mutual criticism, such criticism never to be given 
until the pupil who is speaking has concluded his state- 
ment. His current of thought should not in any way be 
interrupted by allowing the other pupils to raise their hands, 
or in any other manner likely to place him at a disadvantage. 

It will also be noticed that one general result of the oral 
lessons if confucted in the method here given, is a system - 
atic preparation for compositioa—true composition—that 
shall have its strength not in chirography and the other 
semi-mecbanical yet necessary elements, butin fullness of 
thought and its logical arrangement and expression. This 
phase ot the subject of composition will be specially consid- 
ered in treating of that subject. 

The folfowing is a brief working resume of the chief con- 
tents of these thrpe papers : 

1st, Give the lesson objectively. 

2nd. Review with question and answer, 

8rd. Draw from the pupils the rough synopsis. 

4th, Lead them to form the condensed synopsis. 

5th. Train to write this synopsis from memory. 

6th. Exeréises in connected oral statement. 
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Good Behavior in Schools. 
eae VI. 


Are republics savorstile de’ go good manners? It is said that 
Louis XVII was made an idiot by the brutal treatment of 
men who were aiming to make themselves republicans, and 
to build up a republic on the ruins ot a monareliy, 

It has also been said that the mission of the United 
States isto vulgarize the world; and it cannot be denied 
that the tendency of democractic institutions is to destroy 
good manners. There ought, therefore, to be some especial 
attention paid in our republican country for protecting our 
manners against these evil tendencies. In Europe there 
are many means for the cultivation and preservation of man- 
ners which we do not possess here in the United States, and 
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which, in fact, would not accord with our form of govern- 
ment. The royal court; the order of nobility ; a large stand. 
ing army ; hereditary rank and precedetice are al] means 
for the preservation of manners and the dignifying of socie- 
ty which we cannot have, and which ww do not desire to 
have. We have not even so much asa standing militia as 
&@ means of preserving those forms of respect upon which 
good manners depend, and as for a court, to give social tone 
and character toa country, nothing could be worse than 
Washington. Congress itself is often compared to a bear 


garden ; and no one would attend the receptions in Wash- } 


ingtoz for the purpose of learning the rales governing 
polite society. 

These rules ought to be taught in our primary schools. 
Indeed the very first lesson that should be tanght the child 
is good behavior. So impressed with this fact were the 
New England fathers, that in some of the states there, if 
not in all, a legal provision was made for teaching good be- 
havior in District Schools. The provision has been very 
much neglected, much to the injury of the tone of society. 
The strong current of political ideas and habits has swept 
like a disastrous flood over every consideration of that kind. 
But formerly, when the religious sentiment of New Eng- 
land was nearly homogenous, and there were no jealousies 
between sects, the clergyman, generally a graduate of some 
college, Harvard, or Yale, used to give the school his per- 
sonal attention, as a natural part of his duty; and then the 
manners of the children were not neglected. 

In the progress of political licence, however, the old orth- 
odox clergyman is driven out of the schools, and the pol- 
itician who is put in his place often knows no more about 
good manners than a horse, The teachers themselves are 
often very defective in this respect. Not unfrequently some 
young lady under twenty years of age is engaged to teach 
awkward, mischievous boys nearly as old as herselt, with- 
out either of the parties knowing what constitutes good be- 
havior, or having any ideas whatever of its necessity, or 
how it is to be secured. The tone of general society must 
be very low and uncultivated where such a state of things 
prevails, 

What is the remedy? Clearly it is this: good behavior 
must be made an especial branch of instruction in our pri- 
mary schools. Ifthe manners of children be neglected un- 
til they have passed the early days of childhood, the defect 
can never be remedied. The way toshape the tree is to 
fashion the twig. 

There isa certain training which children necessarily re- 
ceive in the schools of cities and large villages, (which, how. 
ever, is not had in the country districts), that serves the pur- 
pose ofinstruction in good behavior, to aome extent ; but 
it falls far short of whatis needed in order to mould the 
manoers of our public schools. J. W. PHELps. 
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(Continued from our last Number) 
Meeting of the Three Centuries.* 


In Three Scenes. 
EIGHTH SPEAKER. 


That sounds well. Is it grand to think of a time when 
we shall be free indeed. But Iam not certain that the 
good timd would come at all, if it depended upon woman’s 
vote. Would they all vote upon the right sid? It is not 
teo true that many women even sustain this kind of slavery 
by their daily practice? Do they not only tipple themselves 
or sustain those who are guilty of such habits. Besides 
can you vote a man or a woman out of bad habits? This 
kind of devil goeth not out by voting. A more radical 
change must be had. Men voted a good many years to get 
the evil of slavery out of the land. But it took all the hor- 
rors and expense of a terrible civil war, to uproot this giant 
Upas tree. And even now the shadow seems to linger, as 
the fearful spectres of the twilight before the morning light. 
In my opinion womencan do a greater work than voting. 
It is her brighter mission to guide and direct those who do 
the voting. 


BY J. W. BARKER. 


NINTH SPEAKER, 


’Tis coming up the steeps of time 

And the old world is growing brighter, 

We may not see its dawn sublime, 

But high hope, makes the heart beat higher. 
We may be slumbering in the ground 
When if awaits the world to wonder, 

Bat we have felt it gathering round, 

And heard its voice of living thunder, 

Tis coming, yes, 'tis coming. 


Tis coming now, the glorious time 

Foretold by seers, and sung in story, 

For which when thinking was a crime 

Souls leayed to heaven from scaffolds gory, 
They passed, nor saw the work they wrought 
Nor crowned hopes of centuries blossom, 

But the live lightning of their thought, 


And daring deeds doth pulse earth's bosom, 
Tis coming, yes, tis coming. 


But the great people’s ever youthfal 

And shall mark the future’s page, 

To our humanity more truthfal : ; 
The gnarlish heart hath tender chords 

To waken at the name of brother, 

The time will come, when scorpion words ; 

We shall not speak to sting each other, 

’Tis coming, yes, ’tis coming. 


Ay, it must come, the tyrant’s throne, 
Ie crumbling with our hot tears rusted, 
The sword the brave have leaned upon 
Is cankered with our hearts blood crusted. 
Room, for the men of mind make way, 
Yes, robber rulers pause no longer 
— Ye cannot stop the coming day 
The world moves on, the light grows stronger, 
’Tis coming, yes, ’tis coming. 


GROUP III. 
(ONE HUNDRED YEARS HENCE, 
In White Costume. 
(Scene.) A Crry In COLORADO. 
FIRST SPEAKER. 


I have just been reading of the queer things done a hun- 
dred years ago, It is enough to make one laugh and won- 
der. Then there were thirteen states and ten territories. 
And the people grew vain with praise and self glorification. 
They were talking of the growth from thirteen to thirty- 
eight. Now we have one hundred states. And no so-called 
territories, except it be the territory of Cuba, which is soon 
to be made into two states. The Sandwich islands have 
just been formed into one state and named “ Pacific.” What 
are uow the nortkern states of the great Republic, was call- 
ed British America. Then there were 40.000.000 of people, 
now there are 400,000,000. Then the vast and populous 
country now around us was mostly a wild and uncultivated 
wilderness. Then the gold and silver which has so enrich- 
ed this country, most of it was locked up in the mountains. 
Then we were shut in from the great Pacific Ocean, by a 
strong mountain barrier ; now a hundred avenues are open- 
ed for us. 

SECOND SPEAKER. 


Yes, and we hear of another curious state of things, just 
one hundred years ago. It happened that they wanted a 
new president of the Republic. One General Grant, who 
had made himself somewhat distinguished in a civil war 
that raged for five years, had been president eight years. 
We are informed those political coampaigrs, as they called 
them, were fearfully exciting. Two candidates were named 
—one a democrat, the other a republican. The democrats 
made the republican candidate, the weakest and most dis— 
honest man, to be found in all the eountry. And the re- 
publicans published a quantity of matter to show that the 
democratic candidate had scarcely a parallel in intrigue and 
dishonest dealing. But these two men, went before the peo- 
ple, with their blackened and doubtful characters. They 
pressed their claims. White and black, learned and un- 
learned they came to the polls. Ifan overgrown boy had 
reached the age of 21 years, no matter if he were unable to 
write his own name, or read it afterit was written, he 
could vote, 

THIRD SPEAKER. 


And they did vote. The army of voters was all arrang- 
ed. Every member was pretty well drilled. It is said that 
some persons voted twice or more, and these were called 
“repeaters.” Some who had been in the country a day or 
two, were by a very curious process “ naturalized,” as they 
called it, and led up to the ballot box to vote. This was 
called the privilege of freemen. There were some in those 
days who claimed that women were entitled to this right. 
But the “ lords of creation” reserved it for themselves, and 
voted. And when the grand farce was over, no body could 
tell the result. Neither of the bad men seemed to be elect- 
ed. And so several months passed before it was known 
who had received the most votes. While we have very few 
ignorant men now in all our land, none but the intelligent 
can vote. He must know sometliing of the government un- 
der which he lives. He must be able to read and write and 
must have lived Jong enough in this country, to know what 
voting means. But that old time was one sentiment and 
song. I will call upon Miss Alice to repeat an old snatch 
of sentiment picked up amid the olden records, 

FOURTH SPEAKER. 
“ Every heart knows its own bitterness.” 


Oh heart go out of your hiding place 
And wander where you will, 





Throughout the city and through the town 


Creeds, empires, kingdoms, rot with age ‘ 





Over the dale and hill ; 

Over the sea with its thousstid isles, 
Over the river co 

In‘ search of a single human soul 
That never hath known a woe. 


You may enter the palace of the king, 
The poor man’s humble cot, 

The place where great wealth beautifies, 
And where it blesses not ; 

But should you travel for long, long years, 
Till centuries had flown, 

In search of sorrow’s mortal proof, 

You’d come back, heart, alone. 


O, hands that have too much work to do, 
And weary of yuur toil, 

That fain would change the idle hands, 
Fair hands too white to soil ; 

Work on, for you have this promise sweet, 
To faithful toilers given, 

As you sow good seed along the way 
From earth to the gate of heaven. 


O, feet that are climbing the up-hill road, 
Oft pierced with the sharpest thorns, 
Oft tempted out of the narrow way, 
Into the flowery lawns ; 
Climb on, with the aid of your sturdy staff, 
Up upward toward the sun, 
The goal you seek is just in sight, 
And the bright crown almost won. 
FIFTH SPEAKER. 


Well, that is pretty well said and exceedingly sentimental. 
It is encouraging to those who are wanting in hope. “ Hope 
on and hope ever,” is the motto I suppose. And that was in 
the days, when to struggle was another name for sorrow 
and disappointment. In this age it would sound strange. 
It is true we have built no railroads to the moon, we have 
no ships that can navigate the air very well, but we have 
learned the true philosophy of living. We have come to 
know that disappointment is the result of improper atub‘tion, 
and most of the evils of life are imaginary or the result of 
seme broken law. We have ascertained that there isa 
higher duty than voting—a work that pays better in its re- 
sults. A true woman has a nobler mission then to be presi- 
dent, even. She cando morethan make laws. We have 
learned that to be educated implies more than learning one 
thing. It means more than mere knowledge. True edu- 
cation touches the whole being, with new and vigorous life. 
Following out the idea, we have grown in real manhood 
and womanhood, as well as in population and enterprise. 


SIXTH SPEAKER. 


There were many churches and societies for doing good 
in those olden‘times, were there not? One class of people 
were going on the grand highway to the promised land— 
bat they had doomed other classes to perpetual banishment. 
All pretended to have the same purpose in view, but all 
seemed pulling in different directions. One half the people 
seemed trying to climb to greater heights of honor and use- 
fullness, while the other half seemed trying to pull them 
down. Such was the siate of things, one hundred years 
ago. Some quack in medicine or in theology bad found a 
remedy for all physical and moral ills. It was pushed with 
enthusiasm, The people were credulous, and applied the 
remedy, but death and ruin came just the same. Now in- 
telligence guided by wisdom, is known to be the only safe- 
guard to personal, religious, and political freedom. With 
all our teeming millions, we are safe foundation. Let me 
call upon Miss Eliza to sing one of those olden songs. 

SEVENTH SPEAKER, (OR SINGER.) 
» fons ;—“ Red, White, and Blue.” 
EIGHTH SPEAKER. 

My dear friends, let us quite forget the days of old, while 
we rejoice in the progress and perfection of these times while 
we are permitted to breathe the fragrance of the blossoms 
of these hundred years, let us not forget that— 

A wonderful stream in the River of Time, 

As it runs through the realm of Tears, 

With a taultless rhythm, and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep, and a surge sublime 

Asit blends with the ocean of years. 


How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow! 
And the summers like buds between ; 

And the year in the sheaf—so they come and they go 
On the River’s breast with its ebb and flow, 
As they glide in the shadow and sheen. 
There’s a magical isle on the River of Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing ; 
There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime 
And a voice as sweet as a vesper chime. 
And the Junes with the roses are staying. 
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And the name of the isle is the Long Ago 

And we bury our treasures there ; 

There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow— 
They are heaps of dust, but we loved then so!— 
There are trinkets, and tresses of hair, _ 


There are fragments of sougs that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant’s prayer ; a 
There’s a harp unswept, and a lute without strings, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 

And the garments that she used to wear! 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air ; 

Aud we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
Sweet voices we heard inthe days gone before, 
When the wind down the River is fair. 


Oh! remembered for aye be the Blessed Isle, 
All the days of our life, till night! 
When the evening comes, with its beautiful smiles, 
And our eyelids are closing in slumber awhile, 
May the “‘Greenwood” of soul be in sight. 
Ali gather in a group and sing “ A Thousand Years,” or 

some other patriotic song. 

9 *COPYRIGHTED, 





Educational Rules. 





GIVEN TO THE KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 
BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK. 


No, I. 
- 82. It is best that your child should seek and enjoy the 
companionship of virtuous children poorer than your own, 
or at least not too much above them in circumstances. If 
they do happen to be intimate with the rich, you will find 
them apt to be discontented at home, and disdainful to- 
wards their other playmates. 

88. Do not reply ina hurry what is untrue? If it can- 
not be answered then, fix a time when you will give a defi 
nite answer. 

84. For making gifts, let children rather make some sim- 
ple littie things themselves, than to use the parent’s purse. 

35. If children want to buy candy with their pennies ra- 
ther teach them to lay them by for Christmas presents for 
friends. Buy candy occasionally for them. 

86. Diecourage suspicionness in children by teaching them 
always to impute a good motive to people’s actions, until 
the contrary is proven. 

87. Control your fears in presence of children. Give al- 
ways the example of faith in God’s protecting care. Itisa 
good opportunity to call out children’s admiration for thun- 
der and lightning while quietly taking every precaution 
against danger. 

38. If achild seemsto get discouraged, sympathize with 
him, admit that what he is engaged upon is troublesome, 
but at the same time, hold up, as it were in conversation, 
some example where children are worse off, or have to bear 
things more trying ; ask if they would wish to exchange 
places. 

39. When about to punish a child, carefully examine the 
motive of his action, for fear that his naughtiness was arous- 
ed by some physical want or suffering, alse carefully exam- 
ine yourself, to be sure that it is not your love of power, but 
regard for the child’s welfare only that dictates the punish- 
ment. Be free from anger if it is a possible thing. 

40. Insist upon punctuality in your child, at school orany- 
where, If he undertakes to joina Sunday school or other 
classes, he must not be allowed to make excuses for stay- 
ing away. But go rain or shine, if he is well. 

41. In bringing upa family of children, it is well after 
the child has enjoyed a good common education to tell him, 
Now you may cboose your own profession, but whatever ia 
expended for you for that purpose, you must promise that 
your first earnings above yonr expenses you will place at 
our disposition to spend for the next older one for the same 
purpose with the same result ; the last child’s funds may go 
towards purchasing or improving the homestead for all to 
resort to in case of sickness or need. 

42. Do not lead a little child into temptation. If anything 
he particularly wants is kept out of his sight, it will prevent 
much trouble. 

43. As to Sunday school lessons, always have them learn- 
ed as soon as they come home, then they will feel free the 
rest of the week. 

44. Have your child’s Teacher understand that all his 
studying is to be done at school until the child is 14 yeers 
old. Then have them do it in the morning. 

45. If you wish yoar child to be religious, do not ridicule 
religious things, or speak slightingly of anything concern- 
ing religious matters in his presence (at least.) Do not be 
igoted, but admit that all sects have some truths. Speak 

with charity of all people. 


46. Even if in circumstances that will permit you to dress | 





your child richly, dress it rather plain, especially at school, 
so that there will be no unhappy feelings caused to poorer 
children. If they are to receive company, it is the best sign 
of a good Education if your child; as host, is dressed not so 
richly as his company. 

47. Conform to the fashion with children so far as it will 
be conducive to their Lealth and comfort, and bein good 
taste. For children will feel keenly if they look odd when 
they go to school: 

48. Let children have departments assigned tlem to fulfil 
in the machinery of the household, and exchange them for 
others in alternate weeks or months, if agreeable to the in- 
terested parties. 

49. Encourage children to carry flowers to the teacher, 
and to observe the birthday ‘of each member of the fam- 
ily. 

Fo. Let each child have a garden of its own, and a regular 
time for taking care of it. 

51. Always consider your child as being above doing mean 
or naughty acts. Be very careful not to accuse them of do. 
ing wrong, unless you are positive of the misconduct. 

52. Be careful to be one of your children’s parties. Do 
not let them begin too soon to think they can have just as 
good a time without as with youinthe room. Children are 


| very apt, when they get into their teens, to think that the 


parent’s presence interferes with their having a good time. 


!'This must be lookedu pon as disastrous. Join their picnics 


and parties until you are gray or infirm. Be one with them 


in their sports. 
53. Study to make the hour of meals an occasion for agree- 


able and educational conversation. Do not discuss dis— 
tasteful matters or money matters if you can help it. But 
encourage hilarity. 

54. See to it that your child goes to bed in happy spirits. 
As they grow older, the last thing before retiring have them 
all join in singing first secular, lastly some sacred music. 

55. If we would have our children honestand truthful, 
we must let them see that we trust them, and would not 
suspect them of anything mean or dishonorable. The mo- 
ment they see we distrust them, they lose all self-respect 
and become reck!ess and unmanageable. I have known boys 
who have had the name of being capable of almost any 
amount of meznness, to display a wonderful amount of hon- 
or, simply because they were trusted. 

56. “ No parent or Teacher should ever issue a command 
without the highest degree of certainty that it will be obey- 
ed. To command a child what, under the circumstances, 
he will probably refuse to do, or abstain from doing, is as 
false to duty, as it would be for a gencral voluntarily to en- 
gage in a battle where he is exposed to certain defeat,— 
When the moral sense is weakly and the propensities strong 
we must begin, in regard to the former, with the lightest 
possible duties, Present no temptation to ths child which 
he has not the strength to overcome. Let temptation be 
ncreased as the power of resistance is strengthened.” 





Industrial Schools. 


The term Industrial Education is used to designate the 
training of pupils, not only in the common branches of in- 
struction, but in certain industrial or business pursuits. An 
industrial school, in the widest sense of the word, denotes 
any sclfool for teaching one or several branches of industry ; 
but the special schools of this kind, and, in particular, those 
of a higher grade, are more generally comprised under the 
name of technical schoels ; and the name industrial school 
is usually restricted toa school for neglected children, in 
which training in mannal labor or industrial pursuits con- 
stitutes a prominent feature of the plan of education, The 
common schools, however, sometimes have classes,in which 
children are instructed in certain industrial pursuits. The 
idea of providing for the instruction of children in manual 
labor appears to have originated in the desire to enable poor 
children to earn as early as possible their daily bread. In 
England, Chief Justice Hale recommended, about 1676, to 
Parliament to establish in every parish an industrial school. 
In 1705, Locke laid before the English parliament a plan to 
counteract the spread of pauperism, and to this end proposed 
the establishment, in each parish, of labor schools in which 
the children of the poor, from three to fourteen years ofage, 
were to find Jodging, board, support and occupation. Parlia- 
ment, however, rejected the bill which embodied the idea, 
and a similar attempt, made in 1796 by Pitt, equally failed. 

In Italy, canon Odesalchi founded in 1686 a great charita 
ble institution under the name “ Ospizio apostolico di San 
Michele,” which, besides other Departments, contained an 
industrial sckool fur both boys and girls. The girls were 
instructed in needlework ; and a number of workshops were 
fitted up for the boys. among which they were at liberty to 
choose. This example was followed by many other institu- 
tions, and the instruction of girls in housework and needle- 


work and of the boys in some mechanical trade became a 
eneral feature of the Italian orphau and foundling asy- 
ums. 





The first practical attempt, inGermany, was made by A. 
H. Francke, who introduced in his “ pedagogium” instruc 
tion in turning and glass-grinding. Anattempt made by 
Hecker, the founder of the first real school, to train his pu- 
pils in the cultivation of mulberry trees and the rearing of 
silkworms was abandoned shortly after his death. ‘fhe 
Austrian educator Kindermann conceived the idea of intro- 
ducing industrial instruction into the common school, and 
succeeded in the course of a few years in organizing indus- 
trial schools in more than 200 places. The proposition that 
all children should receive at school instruction in manual 
labor, as well as in book learning, found an influential sup- 
porter ia the philosopher Kant, and the scheme of national 
education proposed by Fichte likewise combined learning 
with labor. 

Pestalozzi also ende.vored to train his pupils in various 
industrial arts as well as in books ; and hig ideas were more 
fully carried out by Fellenberg, and especially by Webrii. 
Salzmanp, in the famous institution of Schnepfenthal, gave 
to his pupils, outside of the regular school hours, manual 
work in the garden and field, exercises in turning and pla- 
ning, in basketmaking, and other occupationsof a similar 
character. In Wurtemberg, the government took great in- 
terest in the labor schoo], and ordered that schools of this 
kind should be organized in connection with every common 
school, and that all the girls should be instructed, during 
three or four hours a week, in needlework. In several other 
States of Germany, as well as in Sweden, Belgium and other 
countries, courses in industrial education have beon arrang- 
ed on a large scale. in close connection with the common 
schools ; and the children are trained not only for the com- 
mon pursuits of life, but for the special branches of indu 
try prevailing in their particular locality. 

The idea that the pupils of common schools should y 
trained in industrial occupations was also conceivea by 
Froebel ; and one of his most enthusiastic adherents, Geor- 
gens, endeavored to develop this idea theoretically as well 
as practically. The German Teachers’ convocation, to which 
an elaborate plan for embodying manual labor with the 
course of instruction in common schools was submitted, re- 
fused to commit itselfin favor of any such scheme ; but it 
adopted a declaration that the question, what kinds of labor 
should be admitted into the course of instruction, how they 
should be organized, and in what order they should follow 
one another, is one of the great educational questions of the 


day. 
One branch of industrial pursuits, needlework, has at pre- 


sent been almost universally introduced into the common 
schools of Germany and other countries. Two afternoons in 
each week are set apart for the instruction of girls bya 
competent person in the art of sewing, the pupils beginning 
as early as six years of age,at first using paper. They are 
also taught to knit, each girl furnishing her own material 
and keeping the product of her labor. When they have 
learned to hem, the next step is mending. From plain sew- 
ing, mending, and knitting, the pupil advances to fine need- 
lework, tatting and crocheting. Some of the tapestry work 
o{ the older pupils is often so beautiful in design and so ar- 
tistic in execution as to challenge yeneral admiration. 

In England, before any grant is made toan elementary 
school, the Educational Department must be satisfied that 
the girls in the day school are taught plain needlework and 
cutting out, as a part of the ordinary course of instruction. 
Plain needlework is understood to include darninz, mend- 
ing, marking, and knitting ; but no fancy work of any kind 
can be done in school hours. In the United States, Massa- 
chusetts has given the greatest attention to this subject. A 
report of the committee on industrial schools, made to the 
board of education, in 1873, recommends that sewing,which 
is now taught in three classes of the girl's grammar schoolg 
be carried forward into all che classes, by a gradual and 
progressive change which is not to interfere with the pu 
pils’ intellectual culture and training. They proposed also 
that as instruction in sewing was thus extended in the num- 
ber of classes to which it was imparted, it should be enlarg- 
ed in the character and practical value of the work perform- 
ed, and that, certainly in the first and second, and perhaps 
in the third classes, instruction should be given in cutting, 
shaping, fitting and completely making girls’ and ladies’ 
garments, the requisite materials for this instruction to be 
furnished by the city, under the supervision of the commit- 
tee on accounts, 

The city Superintendent of Providerice, R. I., stated in his 
report for 1873-4 that the sewing department in the schools 
of that city was producing the happiest results. - Nearly 600 
children, he reported, were taught every week to use skill- 
fully their needle, and more than 400 girls who received in 
the public schools exclusively instruction inthe use of the 
needle, were, he said, earning from $4 to $12 a week. In 
private female institutions, needlework as a branch of in- 
struction has been quite generally introduced, and has come 
tu be looked upon as an indispensable requisite in the course 
of instruction. As regards the male departments of public 
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schools, the introduction of industrial drawing into all 
schools is now strongly urged by many educators. The 
legislatures of Massachusetts and New York have taken the 
Jead in this question, and ordered its introduction into all 
the common schools of the respective States. f 

Special attention to industrial occupations is given in most 
of the orphan asylums, and in reformatory and charitable 
schools. These schools must not only give to their pupils 
the instraction which other children receive at school, but 
they are expected to furnish at the same time & substitute 
for home education and to prepare their pupils in the best 
possible way toearn their daily bread when the time of their 
discharge from the school arrives. It is, therefore, not only 
desirable but indispensable for a school of this kind to pro- 
vide for industrial instruction. It is gratifying to learn, 
from the annual reports of the U. 8. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, that the number of orphan asylums which have 
opened or have arranged to open an industrial department 
is increasing. The importance of this subject cannot be too 
strongly urged upon the attention of all Swho found, sup- 
port, patronize, superintend or conduct institutions of this 
kind, For the girls, housework and sewing commend them- 
selves at first sight as the most appropriate branches ; for 
the boys, the instruction should consist in preparing them 
for some industrial occupation in life. The extent and the 
variety of this instruction will of course depend on the re- 
sources of the institution—Hduc. Cyclopadia (by KipDLE 
& ScHEM). 


The School-Master Abroad. 


—LETTER NO, V.— 


Picturesque Journeyings in the South—A trip of eight 
hundred miles on the Mississippi river—Sights and in- 
cidents by the way—Loading up—Vicksburg—Memphis. 

Tis a pleasant Saturday afternoon in the month of May, 
and I am quietly seated on the upper deck of the big steam- 
er Natchez, loading up with freight and passengers for the 
towns and plantations up stream ; for one hour I have been 
sitting near the larboard guards watching the busy crowd 
of porters and others going and coming, making the scene 
as full of life and motion as a bee hive. 

At 5 p. M. the big bell sounds the signal of departure and 
the boat is off. 1 exclaim mentally—“ Good-by, New Or- 
leans, — Good-by schools,— Good-by children, — Good-by 
toall!” Ispent a pleasant month in your city, and among 
the little folks I made an extensive acquaintance, and a 
happy recollection of events that shall dwell life long in 
memory. From the St. Croix of New Brunswick, to the 
shores of this glorious stream, and from the majestic, sky- 
tinted St. Lawrence tothe Gulf of Mexico, the children 
know me; two hundred and fifty thousand children of our 
land will remember me in their thoughts, and I will think 
of them— 


“As angels of hearts and of households, 
Blessings of God in disguise ; 

Whose sunlight still sleeps in their tresses 
Whose glory still gleams in their eyes!” 

Then give me, as the highest boon of my existence, the 
love and driendship of children; make this world for their 
young career a bright and joyous place ; give them sunshine 
in your looks instead of frowns, kind words instead of scold- 
ings, cheer and hope instead of doubts and disappointments, 
and lay your gentle hand in blessing on every young head! 
So will your reward be sure in this, and in the world to 
come. 

In the city that I just left, a little girl, asked her lady 
teacher a necessary favor ; with eyes of love, and with tones 
of affection, the answer was—“ Yes, my dear!” The teach- 
er turned to me and said, “ Do you know that I'm like the 
old woman that lived ina shoe!” and this expression of 
native wit was followed on the part of the teacher by deli- 
cious and cheery laughter; it was a happy school. In an- 
other school for boys, I sawa different scene—a young 
mother made her appearance with a downcast looking son, 
and approaching the Principal, asked permission to enter 
the boy asa pupil; the boy no doubt hearing something 
beforehand of the Principal's way of conducting affairs 
hesitated to come in. He was frightened ; a glance of the 
teacher acted on his nervous system like an electric battery. 
“Come in!” shouted the teacher ; the boy hesitated. ““ Why 
don't you coma here!” roared the excited man. The boy 
cast Sideway glaoces at the man at the desk, whom he ful- 
ly considered a fue, and nota teacher. “ Come in Johnny!” 
coaxing urged the mother ; but Johnny remained rivited as 
it were to the door sill. The mother approached the lad, 
but he retreated a few paces away, at the same time placing 
his books under his arm and preparing to scamper off, if an 
attempt at capture were made. “Is that the way he obeys 
at home?” excitedly demanded the Principal. “Oh, no! 
he’s a good boy at home,” said the mother “ It don’t look 


like it,” grimly growled the teacher “What church does 
he goto,” asked the man at thedesk. ‘‘The Catholic.” | 
answered the mother. “ Well then tell his Sunday school | 


teacher, what a disobedient and bad boy he is; and take 


him away, and make his father come with him,” yelled the | 
irate Pedagogue. I watched the scene with much interest, | 
and so did forty more witnesses, his pupils, who were fur- 
nished a subject for much reflection and comment. It was a 
triumph for the boy, and the teacher was responsible for 
it. 

We are (the boat) fully under headway, and stemming 
the current at the rate of twelve miles per hour ; in passing 
Carrolton, there is a school Pic-nic, and the children are at 
the river’s brink cheering the passing steamer, and some of 
the little regues are knee deep in the water, and giving us 
their parting adieu, as they recognize usstanding near the 
Pilct house, 

What a puffing, and wheezing noise these flat boats make 
as they move along ; and such a roaring of the great wood 
fires beneath the boilers; and how the huge vessel shakes 
and palpitates at the force communicated to it by the great 
amount of steam gendered to keep her moving. There are 
nine furnaces which are constantly kept full of fuel ; and 
while watching the men pushing in the great sticke of 
wood, and poking and jamming them in and down, and the 
blazing and roaring thereof reminds me of the activity of 
an extemporized volcano; what dreadful havoc would be 
made if au explosion occurred, Thus harboring the thoughts, 
I shrink and start at every sound of escaping steam, and in- 
voluntarily retreat further away from the dreadful sight. 
The Clerk assigns me to room No. 21. I take a survey of it, 
and go outside, and find out that it is exactly located above 
those terrible furnaces, boilers and everything else imagin- 
able that would prove agents of distruction and death in 
case of explosion. I resolve mentally, if death should come, 
it must be by gentle means. I go to the office and beg for 
a room in the stern of the boat, my wish is complied with, 
and I am happy. Having completed that necessary arrange- 
ment, I go aloft again, and seat myself on the highest and 
most forward part of the boat, and there I sit, and alone 
with my busy thoughts of what I have seen, and of the 
moving Panorama of river. earth and sky, yield up a full 
and perfect adoration of the glories passing in vision and 
contemplation before me. 

The emerald splendors of the shores are dipping in the 
river, and skies of sapphire, of rose, and of amber are bend- 
ing over ; twilight is deepening, and night grows on apace 
as— 

“Rolls the Jong waves in grandeur and glances, 
Laughing and swelling the swift ripple dances ; 
Up through the ether the curlew is flying, 

Sweetly his wild notes are ringing and dying!” 

Then at seven, the gong is sounded for supper ;—Oh that 
joyful, welcome sound toa hungry aud tired traveler,—I, 
haste to the dining room—and what a magnificent dining 





patch ; there at the angle-side in the old-fashioned kitchen 
to partake with lusty relish those wholesome fixins. Col- 
lins, the English Poet was right : 

“As we journey through life, 

Come let us live by the way!” 

After supper I wander below among the machinery and 
furnaces. The lower part of the boat is like a big barn; 
the machinery is placed at the sides, that there may be 
plenty of rvom tor freight. 1 asked a fireman, “ How often 
do you fireup?” ‘Every ten minutes.” “How many 
cords of wood do you burn onthetrip?” “ Don’t know; 
perhaps a hundred or more, we burn up everything we can 
get. We must keep plenty of steam on such a big boat.” 

Afterwards an ascent to the Pilot house deck, revealed a 
fiery display of flame and sparke from the huge smoke 
stacks ; the sparks falling all around, some quenched in the 
river, and some falling on the boat to die out. How easy a 
thing for the boat to take fire from the sparks; no wonder, 
I thought, that so many mishaps occur on these river con- 
veyances. 

The next day was the Sabbath ; but it was anything but 
a day of rest and worship for the employees of the boat. I 
was on deck before sunrise to take in the beauty and fresh- 
ness of the scene. Inan hour afterwards we stopped at 
Baton Rouge; here a black attempted to run ashore after 
stealing his passage from New Orleans; being pursued, he 
made a jump for the gang plank, he struck the edge of it, 
and fell into the river. He rose to the surface and reached 
the shore, but fell into the arms of an officer, who dragged 
him off tothe lock up. Poor fellow! but it was a laugh- 
able sight, 

Now they are taking off freight,and loading up with 
wood ; it is a quaint but lively scene; the thirty deck hands 
—all black—jump tothe work with all their energy ; the 
Mate stands at the gangway, and shouts at and curses the 
poor wretches at every step and movement. For two lours 
the hot work goes on, and how they perspire. After it is 
completed they retire to the tops of ‘the cotton bales and 
boxes to finish their interrupted sleep. Forthey must catch 
it when and how they can ; no berths nor bunks are furnish- 
ed them on the boat. 

At the next landing a horse and mule are brought aboard ; 
the horse steps abcard quietly, not so his cousin the mule. 
For when fairly on the plank, he sits down and will not 
budge an inch ; he places his forefeet forward as a brace, 
and holds his ground in spite of them. One puts a rope 
around his neck, two catch hold of his long ears, and four 
get behind and push. Then comes the tug for mastery ; 
| this little episode lasts ten minutes, and finally the blacks 
| lose patience, and pick the animal up and carry him aboard ; 
the Mate swearing the while, and the negroes laughing 
lustily at the stubborness of the mule. 

At Black Hawk, the boat is tied to the bank to wood up 
once more, and some twenty blacks rush aboard and besiege 





room too—it extends the entire length of the upper saloon ; 
200 feet or more ; and such well supplied tables likewise. 
The fare is two and half cents per mile, and food included ; 
thus you rest, and enjoy, and feast yourself to your heart’s 
content. Everything palatable is supplied in bouteous pro- 
fusion, and good looking, and polite mulatto waiters stand 
ready to help you to anything and everything you want. 
Everybody makes themselves at home, and your neighbors 
opposite, don’t stare at you, nor watch the motions of your 
mouth, nor look to see what, or how much youeat. You 
pronounce in your mind every arrangement satisfactory, and 
fall to vigorous work with knife and fork and spoon, and 
tooth and appetite ; the Bill of Fare is placed in your hand, 
and; after scanning it up and down, and down and up, you 
think a nice and tender beef steak, well done, is just the 
thing—so it is ordered withacupof tea; but the waiter 
hesitates, and blandly asks, “ What else?” ‘ Some rolls 
and fried eggs turned over” “ What else?” I point to a 
strange word on the Bill, and ask for it—Jambalaya. “Is 
that all?” “ Yes, for the present.” 

My supply was duly placed before, and informally des— 
patched, and then a second course ef different material was 
as quietly put ont of the way ; eating on the Mississippi 
River boats is a matter of comfort and business, not fashion 
and skimpy show. ‘‘Ad libitum ad infinitum” is the rule, 
and not the exception ; I found the boarding-house keepers 
generally close and covetous, and making the nicest calcu- 
lations how little they could give you for your money ; and 
80 I found on the boats a healthy change at last, and with 
the spirit of the occasion, ’tis eat, drink and be merry.— 
“ Take your time ; no hurry,’’ said the kind waiter sooth 
ingly. ‘‘ Try some of this and try some of that,” were the 
waiter’s oft repeated exclamations, Then the hot, steaming, 
delicious corn bread and new butter, and spongy waffles, 
with sweetened sauce, placed before me, reminded me of the 
light of other days far «way in New Jersey in boyhood 





the bar for whiskey and ram. The moneyless ones beg a 
| sip from their more fortunate friends, and thus filled glasses 
|are paseed around inthe crowd. When cheap liquor is 
| bought, they are allowed to help themselves, but the bet- 
ter quality is poured out by the Barkeeper, who will not 
trust their sympathy and appetite forhis wares. One black 
refused to pay for liquor, and a battle was the consequence ; 
he was plucky and showed fight, but the dealer soon brought 
him to terms by a pistol pointed at his head-; another 
black interfered, and the barkeeper’s assistant sprang for- 
ward and planted a blow on his forehead, with a heavy 
tumbler, and caused him to bleed like a slaughtered bul- 
leck. 

Thus the Sabbath day passed by amid tumult and strife 
and labor on the Mississippi flat boat, 

On Monday morning, while the boat was just below 
Helena Ark, a shout went up from below, a fight, a fight! 
Rushing down I saw two stalwart men engaged in a lively 
bout, and striking hard and fiercely at each others faces. 
One was a black, the othera mulatto, both being deck 
hands. I wastold that the black was the aggressor ; no- 
bedy interfered, and it was give and take, and no quarter 
asked; the black acted and talked the bully throughout, 
and once getting his right hand entangled in his shirt, 
which was nearly stripped from his body, a ceseation of hos- 
tilities was being carried owt during the time of freeing 
himself. ‘ Just wait ’till I can get my hand free he shout- 
ed at his adversary. The mulatto calmly watched his mo- 
tions, and bided his time ; at this juncture, nd old man on 
my left sings out, “ Now is your time young fellow, give it 
to him! Give it tohim, I say! Give ittohim!” But the 
generous fee failed to take any advantage offered, or to 


make apy assurance of the proffered opportunity. So agai 
the battle began, and Geet were no dodging of siion ase 
parrying, nor skill evinced on either side ; apd so it continu- 
ed uatil both were fairly tuckered cut, and mutually agreed 
on a drawn fight. They will be better friends im the fu- 
ture no doubt. 





times afver_a hard day’s workin the cornfield or potato- 
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36 BROOMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, PUBLISH 


Gillett’s Craded Test Spelier. 
A new book. Introduction price, per dozen $2.00. 


Parker's Exercises In Composition. 
Revised by J. H. Hamilton, M. D., Instructor in the 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 

Creenleaf’s New Mathematics. 

A standard series of ever increasing popularity 


Call on, or address 
ORLANDO LEACH. 
144 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFEL 
FINCER, PUBLISHERS, Puma., Pa. 
Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Peitnes = tere ae of History ; with 
hronological, Ge and Lit- 


hronological, Genealogical 
pages, oblong to., cloth, $2.00, 
Maar unc ms, Losieahiy po | and 
The com 


-book zs of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cleth, $1.7 
Historical Atlas,’ 
Contai’ a Chronological Series of One Hundred 
ps, iliustrating susdééssive periods, from 
Dawn of History — Present Day, 1 vol., ob- 


quarto, cloth, $3. 
Historical Chart, or. History Taught by the Eye. 
oars at a glance the Rise, Developement, and 
Fall of all the important Nations, from the earliest 
times ntil the — day. This Chart is publish- 
ed in four distinct forms. 
e@" For terms a other information, address the 
Publishers. 351 
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NEW: YORK. 


' PUBLISH 


Sander’s Union Readers. 

New Graded Readers. 

Robinsen’s Mathematics. 

Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 

Swinton’s Geographies. 

Swinton’s Word Book Series. 

Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &c., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53. & 55 John St., New York. Pusiisuers or 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Cepy Books. 
waveom, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Books 
and Short Course. 
Payzen, Dunten & Scribuer’s New Manual of 
‘énmanship. 


Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing Books. 
a, Cards, three sets 

Teacher's Mannal or guide to above. 


Guide to Cards, 
The most hensive, practical, and beautiful 
series yet published. 
ore’s Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words. No, 2. Wordsand Definitions, No. 3. 
Words, Defioitions, Senten 
The Cheapest and Best. Retail Price, 10. cts., In- 


&ce., &e. 





W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 
PUBLISH 
4. 19 an --—y@ latest ular 
o. 4. com; 
recitations’ dislosnes and tableaux, er ote, 
cloth 15 cts. 
Senackaee Th from Best Authors, 
08, tsa’) clagaatiy Sound: thoth, $1.50. 


nr a tly bound, cloth, $1.50. 


Rev. Henny Warp Berougr, delivered 
Bchool of Elocution and Oratory ; 


pees 5. limp cloth LR, above 
post on receipt ot price. 
” EMAKER & CO., PUsLisHEns, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Phila , Pa. 
Couns & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHE: 414 Broadway, New York, 

Scott’s Manual of United States Histo 

Constituti d 


with the 
dence, os and Maps. B: 


Seott, Callege of the City of New York. 16 mo. 


ce orient oo foe 

New Music Books! 
Mrs. Van Cott’s 

PRAISE BOOK}! 








For Praise M , Camp Meetings, Revival Meetings, 
Tabernacle featings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
Conference Meetings, and 


The Murphy Temperance Meetings. 


ee wok being aig onthe Mana ape 
her wor! y in 

cmminetion where revival and spiritual songs were 

use long before they were elsewhere known. The book 

is a fine one for all denominations, hymns and tunes 

being in excellent taste, poetical and musical. Some 

of its 120 songs are : 


Angel Choir. Jesus, orly Jesus, 
Living for Jesus, Savior, pilot me. 
The Fountain. Little stray Lamb. 
Fruit and Leaves. My Heavenly Home. 
Free Grace. Fathomless Sea. 
Hear him calling. Storm the Fort. 

I am so happy. Salvation’s Free, 

A sweet ey = Banner and Badge. 
In Shinin, hite. We shall meet. 
Jesus y now. Temperance Hymn. 


Sent, post-free for the Retail Price, which is 35 cts 
Reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
Successors to Lez & WaLEER, 
Phila 


C. H. Ditson & Cv., 
711 Broapwar 
NewYork 


Rare Chance For Teachers. | HT HELMBOLD'S 


1a The Grand History of the orld before Adam Ita date- 
origin, thrilling mysterious changes in s 
fit baode for man. The beauties, wonders and 
as shown by . _So plain, clear and easily ander- 
that all read it wi with delight. 8 
Send for Circular, Ler 
Tadao, 3. G. MoOURDY 00., Philadelphia. 





WAR MAPS, 


Largest variety, published by E. Srxiexn, 22 en 
Frankfort St., New York. Send for _ Very favor. 
pest boca os 

an 
alogues promptly sent. 


gory YOUR LETTERS 
Book. 


aper. 





Excelsior Copyin 
Made of Che 
Quickly copies any wri! WITHOUT Water, PRESS, 
or BRUSH, used at home, library or office. For Ladies 
wiehing to retain copies of tet every man 
clergymen, co dents, trave! 
-O00 and we will send a 300 page 
r size, BY MAIL paid to any address. We 
any Commercial Agency. Send stamp for 
gent Circular, EXCELSIOR MNFG. CO., 
0 eee hea Chicago, Ills. 5000 
AGENTS wanted. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 0% retrace 


NS, new and 

Ag nw hy yom including 
WATERS’ at , A prices for cash or } 
spente or to let until paid for than ever before 

offered. WATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
Orient | PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayenr. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. et $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year i 
in perfect a and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalognes Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers, etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SUNS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
The New York Times on: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime ‘is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. e chime of two and one-half octave bells, 


and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is "produced with the chime of bells,— 
Christian Union 


The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
best, We are enabled to speak of these instruments 
= confidence, from personal knowledge,--[N. Y. E- 





NOW READY, 


“ HEAVENWARD,” 


The new collection of Sones ror THE SUNDAY 
ScHOOL, 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 


with contributions from the leading writers of Sunday 
School hymns and music, also the best and most popu- 
lar SACRED SONGs of the late 


P. P. BLISS. 


The immense demand for this new book, in advance 
of pu’ entirely ¢ the first ‘edition, the 
pode edition is now ready and we hope to be able to 
fill all orders promptly . 


““HEAVENWARD”’ 


promises to be the most successful Snoday School mu- 
sic book ever published. No Sunday School worker 
sheuld fail to examine it. 

Specimen pages free. Sample copies in paper 
covers mailed for 25 eents. Price in boards, 35 b 
mail : $39 per hundred by exprers, Sold by most a 
and music dealers. PUBLISHED BY 


S.BRAINARD'S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 





troduction Price, 7 cts; Full Size, First-Class Paper, 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of i » 
(graished on ap ion. © licited 





ER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
53 Johan Street, N. 


CENTRAL PUBLISHING Co.'s 
BOOKS OF MERIT. 


_—:0:— 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
By C.L. Horze. Revised Edition. 176 pages. Price 
90 cents. 


First Lessons in Physiology. 

By 0.1L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books 
contain a certain quanti:y of instruction which, while 
it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “‘ or *‘ omitting,” and are the only elemen- 
tary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
grades of our common schools. 

Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents. 

Address the 

CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by Caartrs DeviinGHam, 
678 Broadway. New York. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, | P°S*#8® 
Gellege and School books kept ia New York. 

A arge assortment from suction for School, Family 
bagemeral Libraries, Also Sunday School books 
feom.all pubbshers—ail on the most favorable terms. 

Books sold only by suqscription. 

Send for catalogues and particulars. 








. 





NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaser. Last Will and Testa- 


By J. A. BOITERFIELD. ment, 
*An American Opera in By Kanu Merz, 
5 acts, worthy the stndy of| *A Spar! y amateur 


real artists, yet not boyond operetta, for or 
the raach of capable ama-|concert rooms. Fulo wit 
teurs. Particulars sent! jand spirited music. Needs 
free. Sample copy in pa-|no special costume, Speci- 

per, $1.00, |men copy $1. Circulars free 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student. A cLEean and 
SIMPLE Gurpe to musical knowledge and composition 
It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple 
as to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. In- 
cludes 730 questions, :llustrated by 582 examples, It 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H, RB. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of which A is = — and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200 of his ‘SONG KING’ 
were sold, ¢ HONG 1 RALD ” WILL DO MORE 
It is an inprovement on all former books for Singing 
Schools and Classes. 

Price T5icents ; $7.50 per dozen, 
Boy and full particulars of CHURCH'S MUSI- 
VISITOR, conta roe pe ee 
— will be sent Frem on receipt of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


; made 
oe sure by Agente iste and 
¥ 100 cum 








94 sont postpaid for 7% cts. [Dustrated vant. 
ED'S SONS, BOSTON. [ 1830, 


| 





"We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal Rnoutedes as being of ‘the ¥ery Bows 
quality. —(Christian In neer, 


PIANOS :ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sotz Successons To Ligute & Brapsvry.) 


Manufacturers of First Class Pianofortes, Estab- 
lished 1840. § | rates to Teachers on easy Month- 
ly Payments. ‘arerooms No, 12 East 14th Street, bet. 
Broadway and Sth Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s Celebrated American Organs, 


Devoe’s Brilliant Oil,):: 


Safe and Reliable. 


The Devoe Manufacturing co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Typo, Rules and Borders, 


* EAGLE,” “CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- 
proved Cabinets, 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEYS, 
Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and Rules Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSVrAPER OUTFITS. 


16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 
ENGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, etc. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 


$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Prees, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking *‘ BEST,"’ with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. Send stamp for 
Catalogue (no postal cards), 

H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th St... Phil. Pa, 


SUMMER TRIP 70 LAKE SUPERIOR. 


atic School of Natural History is planned 




















The Aq 
for the benefit of teachers (and others) of both sexes. | 


Rates very low. Applications already numerous, Ad- 
dress (with stamp) the Director, Prof. Theo. B. Com- 
stock, Corneil University, Ithaca, New York, 





E LECTRICITY 
plied by Paoli's Belta, 





P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 





Concentrated Finid Extract 


BUCHU 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, | am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
labels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 





MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRD EUROPEAN TOUR 


TO 
London, Paris, the Rhine, Switz- 


erland, and Italy. 
Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited, 
Gail June 30th; arrive in New York September 10th, 
All First Class Arrangements. 
Lutire expense $500 gold, including return ocean 
fokot, good for one year, 
Address 180 Macon Street, Brooklyn. 





THE ATLAS, 


Health-Lift; 


The Best in the World, . 





28 x 24 x 20 Recommends Itself, 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDINe PurcHasEns Of any Machine are request- 
ed to investigate the claims of this most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
- not the best, but the converse of this propositon 

true,— 


The Bost is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the Arias? Any andall of- 

forts to overcome a fixed strain,—nofmatter whether 
dead-weight or lever-lifling,—gives for its wae 

nutrition of superficial muscles at the expense 
deeper seated ones, and of the merve-eentres: this 
means unequal devel t, or rc of 
resistance ta disease, All Health Lifts aoe the ATt- 
La8 have the fatal objection anove ken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity asa factor, The ATLAS is Elastios 
ity iteelf, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, ena i 
compressed by lifting, hence ~ elastic, 
4 variable resistance from minimum to maximum, an 
decreasing in the same ratio. This | gives equal devel- 
opment only, oe by yr the nerve centres and 
muscles. d, Address 


W.A. KNIGHT D.. Worcester, Masa: 
John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


Steam Heallag Apparatus, 


For Public and Private Buildings, 


Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N.-Y:, 
OFFICE 224. 


Estimates FUSNISHRD, ALTERATIONS AND RePatas 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 














REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
Grammar School No. 29, Greenwich St. 
Model *“* cor, Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
Grammar School No. 2, Henry St. 
Gram. School No, 68, 128th St. 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, 5ist St., and Lex. Ave, 
Primary School No 9, let 8t., and 9d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th St,, 6th Av. 
Gram. School No, 37, 87 Lex A¥ 
Grammar School No. 12, Madison St, 
Primary Schoo! No. 20, Broome and Clinton Sts. 
Residence, 552 3d Avenue. 





— —Staten Island Fancy Dyeing —— 

Bagartt, Naerasws & Co., Office, 6 &F 

Joho Stresi. B anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

‘ork; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North Sth at, 
iphia ; 110 \W. Daltimore Street, Baltimore. 
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WiitiaM H. FarRe Lt, Business Agent, 
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Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency tent by mail ie at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money ip a registered letter. FR ber that currency sent by mail 
18 @t your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealér in the 
pited States. The American News Company of New York, general agents. 

We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
with pay a liberal commission. 


_NEW YORK, JUNE 2, 1877. 








The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others. 

Should this paper by any means come into the hands 
of one not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider tt a 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand i to a teach- 
er or other person who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge him to take ut also. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL is winning golden opinions, 
not for publishing fashion plates, or stories, but for 
being the most practical and helpful teacher's paper. 
That is all we desire todo. Work in the Normal 
Schools and at Institutes has taught us that precise 
information is what is needed by" the teachers and 
such we propose to give them. 


A TEACHER should own a professional library of at 
least one volume. And if we were asked what volume 
that should be we should reply ‘ Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching.’ This is the tribute his pupil 
pays to a man who was among teachers what Napole- 
on was among generals—he was a matchless man ; and 


if you have not read his book do not delay to do so. 





Tue number of ‘Summer Schools’ to be held this 
season is quite large. The idea is an excellent one. 
A teacher can recreate and learn too—if both teach- 
ing and recreation are properly arranged, Those 
that are likely to succeed best are those that furnish 
out-of-door excursions, or at least that will give the 
teachers an opportunity to go out of dvorsa great 
deal. 


Tue Oriental War is attracting attention in many 
school-rooms. We have visited some, where th 
teacher has made an outline map, a yard long and two 
feet wide, on paper, and fastened it up on the walls. 
The scholars have made a similar one, only smaller, 
and each day the progress of the war is explained. In 
the course of the spring this will be filled up with the 
main towns and rivers found where the armies are 
contending. 





—— o- 





THE series of articles on ‘Good Behavior’ presents 
a subject that sadly needs attention in our schools. 
The teacher who neglects to teach its elements, simp- 
ly allows the pupil to acquire bad habits. In a school 
lately, a lady allowed two of her pupils to stand while 
reciting between her and a visitor—with their backs 
to the latter. This is given as a sample of an im- 
politeness, neglect of the presence of others, that of- 


In order that the teachers may better see AS: 
the overwhelming importance of the series of articles 
by Supt. Harrison, now.in progress in the JourNa, } 
we will say that most suppose that ‘giving-an.oral 
lesson’ is giving a little ‘talk’ on the subject once a 
day orso. Thisis almost as fatal a mistake as it 
would be for a druggist to give out caldmel for arsenic 
on the . plea that they looked alike. |The Course of 
Study requires Oral Lessons to be given seven years, 
hence it is important to know what an oral lesson jg, 
Yet we will venture to say that ‘quite some’ do 
not. 

THE Position of the Teachet when outside of the 
school room depends on his attention to social duties 
and demands, Some teachers strive to render them- 
selves valuable members of society, and society ‘ap. 
preciates them. Others sit down moodily in a board- 
ing house, make no acquaintances, have nothing to 
contribute to the demands made by the social circle 
upon them and wonder the teacher has no Position in 
society. * Let every teacher determine to have a Posi- 
tion’ If you want to ride in the-car you must ‘pay 
your fare ;’ there are no dead heads in society,—-one 
pays in one thing and ene " pesinte ty quite diff- 
crent-oont all pay. Wy? ; ‘ 


‘ 





THe need teacher is like the great Nature. around 

us, that == ch ae CKAAL ft 
“Ts full of wisdom tet 2 
If we would but mark her plan ; 
Ocean,—mountain, forest and sky 
Are talking forever to man.” 

In this. That he is constantly renewing himself. 
So few have the hardihood to go to werk on them- 
selves ; it is $9 much easier to hear a recitation than 
to teach. One is a mechanical thing, the other quite 
sublime. 

It requires nerve and resolution to determine to go 
to the bottom and understand what one is teaching. 
It requires genuine pluck to settle down over the sub- 
ject one is teaching and. know it, instead of wearily 
handling a text-book and making a recitation yon of 
one’s self, 

Teachers are good, mechanical and bad. The good 
teacher by means of the truth he is arranging in the 
mind of the pupils, cantrives t6 render them 
strong and even mighty thinkers. | These‘gd ‘out ré- 
freshed. They ‘behold the lilies of the field how they 
grow ;’ they look among the pebbles on the ‘rivu- 
let’s brim ;’- they search and watch the insects; they 
watch the stars. The world to them is a wonderful 
mystery filled with beautiful and matchless things. 
The springs that wake up life in them have been 
touched and they are conscious all their lives that the 
presence of that teacher has been a blessing to them. 
This is not fine writing, 3 mor is it an,utterance simply 
for effect. |We-who-live know that one mind can so 
affect another mind that it becomes quite another 
thing afterward. We-know-that those who can so in- 
fluence us are precious to us. Possessed in high de- 
grees such men mould society at large. The teacher, 
the good teacher, uses the school-studjes just as a 
sculptor employs his tools on the soft clay. - A good 
many teachers will say they cannot ever attain to this. 
Whether they can or not we cannot of course say. 
That they ought to they will concede, and we hope 
strive towards this worthy object by daily efforts. 

The mechanical teacher is common enough. They 
are on all sides ; they possess not a spark of originali- 
ty and consider not the ‘problem of themselves at all— 
they are looking at the pupils all the time. ~ Hence 
they only ask the scholar to learn a lesson and recite 
it. They have secured a certificate or license and are 
now, as they think, on the top shelf. There is no 
mire for them-to learn. Hence, the work of to-day 
is the same as that of yesterday. Why,they are as 








ten occurs in our schools. 


easily read by the pupils as though they were a temb- 
Not only do they do nothing to increase 


stone. 


first in Hartford, Conn. 





themselves eitlogenty but a leave themselves 
morally and are along; If they would omby 
‘Go Forward !’*- 

The bad teacher ray ‘he defined as the Bottom 
course.of the above. © He makes _ his pupils not only 
hate,him but the school-room. He may n»t be bad 
motally, but his being is totally at war with the school- 
room, and the young growing beings there. He never 
had‘any ‘call’ to teach, it is plain. He follows it be- 
cause if has a salary attached to it: ' Hence, we con- 
clude (1) that the teacher should steadily improve 
himself, and do it systematically as he undertakes to 
it in behalf of others. And (2) that he should grow 
skillful in doing his work and not be as clumsy and 
inexpert as he was when he began. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


GRAMMAR ScHOOL No. 39. This excellent school is to 
be enlarged, and the active trustees of the Twelfth Ward 
have begun work already, so asto get it ready for the fall 
session. 





Tsaac BELL, Esq., who has been reappointed as Commis- 
sioner of Eé@ucation, well deserves the honor. He was a 
1member of the “ old Board,” so called, and on entering the 
new Board, will find his former colleague -William Wood 
its President. Mr. Bell having been long in the shipping 
business, has retired upon an ample fortune, and with an 
honorable name. We congratulate the Board upon the 
| appointment of one so eminently worthy and so well qual- 


ified to mingle in its important councils. 
irr «Sinners Dee Saree 


COLLEGE OF THE City OF New York. Prof. David B. 
Scott has been appointed Professor of English Literature. 
He has been a teacher since his nineteenth year, teaching 
He has held with honor, severa) 
important positions—for four years vice-principal of G. 8. 
No, 14 ; for twenty-one years principal of G. 8. No. 40 ; for six 
years principal of the Introductory Claes of the City College. 
He has thus in various capacities, been of efficient aid in 
building up the public school system of this city. He has 
lectured for several years before the pupils of the Saturday 
Normal School with great acceptance. He isa vigorous 
and ready speaker and writer, and his appointment is vn 
deserved. 

_— —— + wee 

THE appointment of Samuel G. Jeliffe, Esq., a prominent 
lawyer of this city, as a member of the Board of Education, 
is eminently fitting both asregards character and ability. 
Mr. Jeliffe was the first one to bring the subject of teacher's 
pensions before the public. He it was who drafted the bill 
for that purpose, arguing it before the Legislature of win- 
ter before last. His argument on that occasion, as before 
hinted, was the means not only of attracting public atten- 
tion to the subject, but of briaging out discussion on the 
question in many States ; so mach so, indeed, as to make it 
a leading topic in the debates ef the International Educa- 
tional Conference at Philadelphia last summer. The teach- 
ers may rest assured that their interests will be well cared 
for by Mr. Jeliffe inthe Board. 


— Ose 


Fletcher er Harper. 





This gentleman, the last ood youngest of four brothers, 
died on Tuesday May 29. The firm of “ J. & J. Harper” 
was formed in 1817, and consisted of James and John—af- 
terwards Wesley and Fletcher were taken in. The two 
young men in the above year, knowing the printing trade, 
canvassed among the booksellers and took orders for 500 
copies of Locke’s “ Human Understanding,” and then set it 
up and printedJit ; this practice they followed for several 
years. They built up a reputation, however, by publishing 
the classical works of Prof. Chas. Anthon, for these were 
for many years almost exclusively used in the colleges and 
academies of America. The firm passed through many 
struggles before the Anthon series placed them on a firm 
foundation. Fletcher Harper was the enterprising man of 
the firm ; he suggested the publishing of Harper's Maga 
zine, Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Bacaar, and exercie 
ed over each a careful supervision. 

This would be an imperfect sketch of it if it did not men- 
tion his kind and genial character. The whole Harper 
blood seems to be out of a good stock ; humanity and kind- 
ness runs in it. The four brothers were always just in their 
dealings and considerate of others. Fletcher was no ex- 
ception to this rule; always accessible, ready to hear and 
willing to turn out of his way to oblige others, 

The New York publishers held a meeting at the rooms of 
Geo. A. Leavitt & Co., May 30, and passed appropriate reso- 
lutions. ‘ 
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The firm of Harper Brothers is now composed of ten per- 
sons : From the James Harper family—Philip J, A. Harper, 
and his son James, and James Thorne Harper. From John 
Harper's family—John W. Harper, Jos. Abner Harper, and 
his son John Harper. From Wesley. Harper’s family—Jos. 
W. Harper. From Fletcher Harper’s family—his son Fletch- 
er, Harper, Fletcher M. Harper and J. Henry Harper, the 
last two his grandsons. 
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New York Telegraph School. 


The design of this institution is to impart to young men 
and women a correct practical knowledge of the science of 
Télegraphy, and qualify them thoroughly, so that they may 
ina short space of time be competent to occupy the posi- 
tion of an operator on the numerous telegraph lines build- 
ing throughout the country. 

The arrangements for Instruction are complete. All the 
appliances of the most elaborate office are found here. Each 
advanced student’s desk has a complete set of telegraph 
instruments. 

Any person of ordinary ability. and with a fair common 
school education, can become competent to manage a small 
telegraph office in about four months’ time ; some can learn 
in less time. -The demand for operators has been rapidly 
increasing the past few years, and will increase more rap- 
idly for years tocome. There isalways a demand for good 
competent operators in all parts of the country, and there 
is not the least doubt but that all who are thoroughly qual- 
ified can obtain ready and profitable employment wherever 
they choose to go. With the proper amount of energy, 
young men end ladies can secure a better salary in a short- 
er space of time and at less expense than in any other kind 
of business. It is a profession that isavailable in all parts 
of the civilized world. In every large city, there are now 
many business houses that use a private telegraph line to 
connect different branches of their trade ; therefore thorough 
upright, responsible young men, with a knowledge of tel- 
egraphy, will more readily command employment and at 
better salaries, 

Ladies in this, as in teaching, are in the excess. There 
are now seventy-five ladies employed as operators in the 
main office of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in this city. 
The wages earned by female telegraph operators range from 
$45 to $75 per month. The time isevidently fast approach- 
ing when a very large proportion of the telegraph offices 
throughout the country will be filled by ladies. It is a pro- 
fession peculiarly suited to woman. 


A Well Paid Teacher. 


' Mr. Appleton Park Lyon’s academy is at 180 Fifth avenue 
and externally is unadvertised and unostentatious. It is not 
an academy in the modern sense, but is founded upon the 
ancient Athenian pattern, and probably resembles more 
nearly than anything else of its genusin New York the 
schools of Plato and Aristotle. Mr. Lyon’s library is a par- 
allelogram of ordinary dimensions, but its walls are made 
of 5,000 books. The crimson, gilt, green, and blue of these 
volumes, beginning with Confucius, ran multitudinously 
through Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, and Herbert Spen- 
cer, and include all necessary things from the Talmud to 
. Timothy Titcomb. Plaster heads of poetical, historical, 
and philsosophical Greeks peer out of the shadows ; a bulky 
globe with solar and lunar attachments stands in a recess : 
vast piles of all periodicals and all newspapers fill the 
sense; there isa mahogany writing desk with a million 
pigeon holes, which must have cost $1,000; there are num- 
berless envelopes done up systematicallly in packages like 
garden seei; under foot isa rich Turkey carpet; around 
are costly ottomans and chairs. 
After a pleasant welcome to the reporter, Mr. Lyon said: 
“ I have studied all my life. 1 formed the idea when I was 
a mere boy, of learning everything. That is to say, I de- 
termined to understand all knowledge. 1 considered that 
to be the duty of man—to understand everything which he 
should read, hear, see, or experience. While I was still 
young—sixteen, perhaps—I removed to the Normal School 
in Lebanon, Ohio, an institution which is on equal footing 
with the Western colleges. I was a tutor there for awhile ; 
then, the professor of mathematics, resigning, I was thought 
capable of filling his place, which I did, teaching the high- 
er branches of that science; and shortly after! filled a 
novel position, and one which suggested to me all my sub- 
sequent course.’ I drifted into the employment, I may call 
it, of giving advice to the different teachers and the trustees 
ofthe school. This was unconscious on my part at first, 
but I found shortly that it was required of me, and finally it 
became my sole duty. I war paid a good salary for simply 
talking tothe teachers and trustees—throwing out hints 
and. suggestions in the course of conversation, which they 
would note and which they certainly considered valuable, 
else they. would not have paid me for evolving them.” 











“And may I ask if this ie the method of your instruction 
at present?” said the reporter, faintly perceiving wherein 
the power of the philosopher Jay. 

“It is. I think the whole value of my instruction lies in 
the suggestions with which it is replets. _ I seem to fill peo- 
ple with new ideas. They get into a new way of looking 
at things, draw fresh interest from the contemplatien of 
life and ‘nature; at least they say they do, and if it 
is a fancy it is certainly very strongly rooted in them.” 

“And did you stay in Ober—in Lebanon, until you came 
here?” 

‘*No I stopped there some time, a mere boy, paid to em- 
ploy my whole time in giving advice to these gray-haired 
men, and including in my class at the time of my leaving 
most of the best citizens of the town. Then I went to 
Brown. to Amherst, to the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, and to several other universities —all for train- 
ing merely—and with an eye tothat universality which 1 
told you I had already determined upon in early youth,” 

“ And this academy ?” 

“Patience. This was an aczident. One of the professors 
of the Theologica! Seminary had an outside pupil whom he 
was teaching mathematics. This pupil wished also to study 
Greek in its more difficult forms, and the professor, not feel- 
ing competent to undertake the task, referred him to me. 
He studied with me a year, paying me a round sum, and at 
the end of that time, to my surprise, he determined another 
year, and also brought a sister for instruction. A third 
year and a fourth, and I had two other sisters and a num- 
ber of others who had come to me through the recommend- 
ations of these. My pupils were all adults, with one ex- 
ception, and many of them had achieved some literary fame. 
One was the author of the “ Land of the White Elephant,” 
two or three were professors in colleges, one was the author 
of “ Conscience,” the play brought out last summer at the 
Union Square ; but what surprised me was the unanimity of 
their opinion that they had never derived from any other 
source so much valuable suggestion and so many startling- 
ly presented truths as I conveyed to them.” 

“ What is their number at present? | refer tothe pupils,” 
the reporter ventured to interupt. 

“ Sixteen or seventeen, men and women,” returned the 
philosopher, smiling ; “not a large academy, but I venture 
to say there is no college professor in America who earns 
my salary. They pay me $6 and $7 for an hour’s talk, and I 
am employed with them sixteen hours a day ;.so you will 
see that my salary for a year runs upto some $10,000 or 
$12,000. My pupils are all wealthy, and they are willing 
to pay even more than [ ask. I do not teach for the sake of 
the money, I have more now than I know what todo with, 
and large sums belonging to me are lying idle in the bank. 
All that I care to buy is books. As you see, I live here in 
two apartments, and my time is too much oceupied for me 
to indulge in extravagant pleasures, even if [ had the de- 
sire.” — World. 
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Tayler Lewis. 


The announcement of the death of Dr. Tayler Lewis at 
his home in Schenectady, at the age of seventy-six years, 
has been received with sorrow by thousands. As a teacher 
and a college professor he has been most heartily respected, 
admired and beloved. Twenty-six classes have passed 
under his instructions at Union College,and they remem- 
ber the charm with which he invested their studies and the 
wealth of information and illustration which marked his 
lectures. 

His career ie full of encouragement to those who have 
nothing beyond their own ability and conscientious, reso- 
lute perseverance. Dr. Lewis was born in Northumberland, 
Saratoga Co., N. Y., in 1802. The pastor of that then very 
secluded parish was a lover of thorough scholarship for its 
own sake, and imbued a few of the young men about him 
with his own ardent spirit. Among them was Tayler Lewis. 
At first he studied law, then established a classical school 
at Waterford, and afterward was engaged in a similar in- 
stitution at Ogdensburgh. In 1838 he was chosen the Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of this city, from which 
he was called to the Greek professorship in Union College, 
his “ alma mater,” a position still held at the time of his 
death. 

Among the publications prepared by his pen have been 
“ Platonic Philosophy, or Plato against the Atheists ;” “The 
Six Days of Creation,” maintaining the harmony between 
the Scriptures and geology ;“‘ The Bibleand Science,” “The 
Divine Human in the Scriptures ;” “ Nature and the Scrip- 
tures ;’ being the Vedder Lectures for 1875. He contribu 
ted largely to the Editor’s Table of “ Harper's Magazine” 
from 1851 to 1856, and translated Lange’s Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes, and, with Dr. Gosman,that on Genesis. He 
has also been for many years a writer for the press, and 
we have not unfrequently published articles from bis pen 





in the ScHooL JourNAu. A teacher of the grand old sort 
has gone to his rest, and will be mourned by all who knew 
him. 
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New Jersey. 

The Institute held at Newton, Warren Co., was well at- 
tended, 140 being enrolled. Superintendent Apgar was pre- 
sent on the first day (the 23d), and his brother, Prof. A. Ap- 
garalso. Co. Superintendent Hill was assisted by C. J. 
Baxter of Franklin Furnace, who was elected President, and 
H. A. Van Fredenberg of Deckertown, who was elected 
Secretary. Superintendent Northrop of Conn. gave inter- 
esting instruction on “ School Incentives,” enumerating 
love of power, of society, of esteem and self control among’ 
them. (We expect\o present the outline in The JouRNAL- 
before long.) He followed this by a very happy address on 
“ Language”—the use of the word “ splendid’ was ludic- 
ronely illustrated ; he said the use of the “ adjective” be- 
trays the amount ofculture. The proper use of language 
should be constantly taught, in every lesson Language is 
the index of progress. It influences the formation of char— 
acter. This was followed by iJlustrations of language les- 
sons. In the afternoon an address was delivered by A. M. 
Kellogg (editor N. Y. ScHoo. JOURNAL) on “Skil in Teach- 
ing.” Fifty words were pronounced by Mr. A. B. Cope of 
Stanhope. Miss Ardelia H. Allen won the first rrize, D. W. 
House the second, Miss Anna E.Gustinthe third. An in- 
teresting address on ‘‘ Rome” was delivered on Thursday 
evening by Rev. Dr. Priest. Mr. E.M. Allen, Principal of 
the Newton school, read an excellent paper cn ‘* Physiology 
in our Public schools.” 

The institute was held in the fine school building of New- 
ton, and the citizens showe.] the hospitality for which they 
are noted. The whole proceedings were highly creditable 
to the teachers, who gave close attention and meintained 
good order. Like those at Washington, the teachers appear 
ed intelligent and cultured and physically well formed and 
in good health. 

The institute held at Wshington was also well attended. 
Mr. Northrop and Prof. A. Apgar gave addresses, the lat- 
ter on “ Birds” and “ Insects,” in a very interesting and use- 
ful manner ; a model object lesson for the teacher. 
Anna Randal) Diehl read several poems with a force and 
beauty that fairly carried away her audience. She also 
gave two valuable lectures on Reading—method of teach- 
ing—the various tones of voice. Co. Supt. Smith gave un— 
remitted attention to the improvement of the occasion and 
well deserves the gratitude of the teachers. He was ably 
assisted by several leading teachers; Messrs. Fruttchley, 
Clark, Bratzman, Collard giving aid at all points, 

Washington and Newton are two pretty villages—at the 
former is the manufactory of organs and pianos of Daniel F, 
Beatty, Esq., who is building up a large and valuable bus— 
iness and giving the people good organs and pianos at low 
prices. The latter is surrounded by a beautiful farming 
country and not far from valuable iron mines. 
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Cheyenne. 

Seventy-eix per cent. of the children of the public day- 
school are in the Sunday-schools. What is more, the Sun- 
day schools outnumber, in enro]l]menv the day schools. There 
are there hundred day school scholars,—perhaps a few 
more. On Sunday, April 15, there werein the Sunday 
schools 414 pupils. Are not such facts worthy of mention ? 
Are there many cities which can present better comparative 
figures ? 

Lest some might think the public schools poor in quality 
and of little account, we will state a fact or two concerning 
them. The principal is a New Hampshire man who was, 
fora number of years, principal ot an academy in that 
state. He is paid $2,000a year. The assistant principal, 
also a gentleman and a good teacher, is paid $1,500. Four 
ladies each receive $800. One ot these is a graduate of one 
the noted female seminaries of Ohio. One of the boys of 
this school recently took high rank in an Eastern institution 
of learning. 
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BEGIN the education of the heart not witb the cultivation 
of noble propensities, but with cutting away of those that 
are evil. When once the noxious herbs are rooted out and 
removed, then the more noble plants, strong in themselves, 
will shoot up. The virtues, like the body, become strong 
and healthy more by labor than nourishment. 


In the genuine Boston bred boy there is always some- 
thing Bostonian. A proud father inquired of his son, ® 
young modern Athenian who was in the Latin school and 
had began to read Cicero’s orations, what he thought of 
Cicero “I regard him,” replied the scholar, “as the Ed. 
ward Everett of Rome.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4. 

While pacing the lower deck after this’ fracas, I saw a 
little pet pig called “ Bill,” walking about with democratic 
freedom. I called to him and’ héanswered with a grunt; I 
kept my eye on him, as he walked deliberately forward to a 
spot where five large tin pans were on the floor, filled with 
. ‘various mixtures af food, placed there asa breakfast for the 
hands ; “ Kill” commenced to eat wit a hearty relish of the 
contents of one dish after another; one of the hands rushed 
up frantically yelling “ Suoy! Suoy!! Git out dat!!" and 
giving poor piggy a kick under the jaw, sent him witha 
@queak of pain in double quick time to the the right about 
fane. “1 larn you to put your dirty snoot inter der wittles. 
Yer tinks de grub whar put dar fer you. Can’t puts nuffin 
dar, but yer stickin yer nose in it, well I'll show'yer,” and 
emaying another kick at the animal, who by this time got 
nimbly beyond the reach of the big foot. 

lafterwards approached the pig, and found him a docile 
and intellignt little creature, capable of appreciating any at- 
tention or kindness shown him ; when I stretched forth my 
hand to him, he smelled at it, and then laid down and roll- 
ed over on his side to afford me a chance to ecratch his cu- 
tiele, or tickle his sensitive ribs. We go to be friende, and I 
performed sundry little acts of kindness for the Pig while 
I remained on the boat. “ Bill” would accasionally eat a 
hole in the sacks of corn, and help himself; but the stolen 
food is fatal to his longevity, since it increases his bulk and 
rotundity, and hastens his end—and even for a pig,— 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise!” 


But here we are at Vicksburg :—When I stepped ashore 
and gazed up and down the noble stream, I thought of Jeff. 
Davis’ threat in Congress at the breaking out of the War: 
“We, of the South will blockade the Mississippi to iw 
mouth, What will you of the Northwest then do? Senator 
John Logan, hurled back the defiance ; Exclaiming,—“ The 
Men of the Northwest will hew with their swords a passage 
ito the Gulf of Mexico!” JOHN OAKLEY. 


The Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer has in press with A. S. Barnes 
& Co. a volume entitied “ Hints on the Formation of Relig- 
ious Opinion.” 


J.B, Lippincott & Co. have arranged to publish a series 
“under the title of “Foreign Classics for English Readers.” 
Mrs. Oliphant will be the general editor. The first volume, 
“ Dante,” is soon to be issued. 


A bock on the use of the “Blackboard in the Sunday- 
#chool,” bas been prepared by Mr. Frank Beard, the artist, 
and will be issued in 12mo form next month by Jesse Haney 
& Co., N. Y. 


The New York Tribune says, after reading Saxe Holme’s 
little sketch in Si. Nicholas for May, that Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson (“H, H.”) and that writer are one and the same 
persen. 


New Music. 8. Brainard’s Sons, have just issued “Two 
Beautiful Quartettes,” and are designed to be sung on Dec- 
oration Dav. The titles are “ To-day This Hallowed Place 
We Seek,” amd “Sleep Sacred Dust Of Noble Dead.” The 
words of each are by Mrs. M, B. C. Slade, and the music by 
J.R Murrny. Each is complete in itself. 
For both 40 cents. 


“The Pride of Killarney.” is the name of a prettily 
modulated song and chorus, published by the well-known 
firm of 8, Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. The title page 
hasa fine lithograph,representing “ ‘The Pride of Killarney,” 
in the features of a young girl. The words are by Edward 
J. McMahon, and the musi: by Geo. W. Persley. Price 40 
cents. 


Church's Musical Visitor for May, contains one of P. P. 
Bliss’s posthumous songs, entitled “ Good News For Willie.” 
It contains also an instrumental piece, “A Simple Flower,” 
which is bright and effective, “ Noralie Allanna,” a song 
and chorus, and a neat little waltz, entitled “Telephone 
Waltz.” Besides these there is a sweet little “Slumber 
Song,” from the pen of 8, Wesley Martin. 


The June Folio contains the following vocal and instru- 
mental music:—" Don’t Leave Grandmother, Now She's 
Old,” “ Blessed Angel Bend to Hear Us.” ‘“ Tread Light- 
ly O'er Their Graves.” *‘ Trembling Dew Drops,” also a 
large amount of literary matter. 


Scribner's Monthly. The summer programme is to have 
-during the coming Summer some of the brightest papers m 
the series of American Field and Water Sports. 

The first paper in the June number is an illustrated ac- 
-count of the colossal statue of Liberty which is to be placed 
‘y France in the harbor of New York. Two or three pic- 
‘tures of the statue are given, a porfrait of Bartholdi the 


Price, 25 cents. | 





sculptor, 'a view of his colossal “Lion of Bélfort,” and the 
statue of Lafayette, in Union Squaté, New York, by the 
same sculptor. An article on “ Croton Water” is profuse~ 
ly ilfustrated and discusses the subject of New York’s water 
supply. The paper tells of one or two exciting adventures 
by repairing parties in the acquéeduct. Charles Dudley 
Warner, the author of “ My Summer in a Garden,” gives a 
sketch of the life, and a study of the character of the most 
famous cat in America, namely: “Calvin.” Col. Waring’s 
paper on Sanitary Work in Villages is one of great value. 
In the present installment of “Nicholas Minturn,” 
Nicholas, after giving theni a Jesson in reformation, sets the 
“dead beats” to work. Mts. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
author of “'That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” bas a new short story 
inthe Jane number, and other stories by the same author 
my be expected. In the same numbers an illustrated 
article on Damascus, which presents some considerations 
with regard to Moslem rule in the East. Clareauce Cook 
writes in “ Home and Society” on Glassware ; Miss Sturgis 
gives the notes and words of some of the Spanish folk songs ; 
E. 8. Nadal gives a sketch of Disraeli; there is an illustrat- 
ed paper on horses of other countries; Mrs. Herrick’s de- 
scription of “Pond Life” is accompanied by her own care- 
fully drawn illustrations; Mr. Graves tells how Civil Ser- 
vice Reform was accomplished in Great Britain. 





A Smart Boy. 
ae 

“He is rather taller than his associates, angular, spare 
and active. His youthful frame is bent like that of an old 
man, partly owing to sickness, and paitly to a pernicious 
habit of bending over his books, for he is an assiduous stu- 
dent. This fourteen-year-old boy, lean and delicate, has 
the meditative countenance of a man of forty—deep lines, 
sharp eyes and high cheek-bones being the prominent char- 
acteristics. His garments are of course, durable material, 
and rather shabby. 

This lad, James Handley, has been selling the Rulletin— 
he confines himself exclusively to this journal and a stock 
list—for four years, and has property, monetary and real, 
valued at nearly $6000. 

Every day, fair or foul, fines him on the street, diving in- 
to street cars, making his shrill voice dist‘nguishable above 
the cries of his comrades, darting to and fro among the pas- 
sers-by, like the will-o’ the-wisp, everywhere at once. He 
pursues a beaten track, a daily rountine or system, and 
never deviates therefrom. 

He sells so many papers that he employs a smaller boy, 
to carry a great bundle upto the corner of Market and 
Montgomery Streets as a reserve supply, while he himself 
has one hundred or more on his arm. His profits amount 
to from $15 to $25 per week, and, if he fails to clear $2.50 
anan afternoon, he goes home disasatisfied. But to earn 
and hoard money is not his sole ambition. 

He aspires to a profession, and attends the Lincoln School, 
where he is an orderly, industrious pupil, and ranks high 
in his class. He recently built a house on Telegraph Hill 
for $1,800, and sold it to his brother (also a newsboy, and 
two years his senior) for $2,200, the brother shortly after- 
wards selling the property to a capitalist for $3,100, 

He has an eye to the value of possessing real estate, and 
owns several lots and two houseson Telegraph Hill.—Fven- 
ing Bulletin, San Franciaco. 

et 


Doing Well Pays. 

The Youth's Companion tells atrue story that it were 
well for every boy to heed. Try and do wel:, and you will 
succeed, boys : 

Jimmy Borden was left fatherless in the city of New York 
at the age of thirteen—orphaned, possibly I should say, or 
even worse than orphaned, for his poor mother was made in- 
sane by her grief at the-death of her husband,.and was car 
ried away and shut up in an asylum. 

For a year and a half the homeless boy, thrown on the 
“ cruel mercy’’ of the world, procured an uncertain living in 
such ways as are open to the wandering poor in a great city 
who are willing to work and need little to eat and wear. 

Then he obtained a placein a printing office. But his 
wages were only about two dollars and a halt a week, and 
that, with the utmost economy, would not buy him neces 
sary food and a comfortable place tosleep. He arplied for 
lodgings at the Newsboys’ Home, and was admitted. Thus 
provided for, he was able to support himself. 

The change from precarious to regular employment was 
the first improvement in Jimmy’s condition. The change 
from wretched to decent lodgings was the second. Step by 
step the boy was rising. 

But his good character was an assurance that he would 
continue torise. Not only was he steady and faithful at his 
work, but at the Homie his modesty apd intelligence won 
him friends. The Superintendent soon discovered that *he 


loved books, and procured him all possible opportunities to 
read and study. 

Jimmy foundno'time to go to the theatres, and had ‘no 
inclination to go. He wént to the library and reading room 
of the Cooper Institute to improve his mind, and to religi- 
ous meetings to improve his heart. 

One winter night a sermon at the Hippodrome operied the 
glories of heavenly truth to him, and he became a follower 
of Christ. 

Step by step the poor fatherless boy was growing into 

“« —The highest style of man.” 
He not only read and studied, but he began to write his, 


magazine which was thought good enough to he published. 
It appeared, signed James D. Borden, and singularly enough 
one of the many who read it was a wealthy gentleman whose. 
name was also James D. Borden. | R 

Curiosity impelled the gentleman to make inquiries re: 
specting his young namesake, and he found that the boy 


|| was really one of nis own kin. This interesting discovery» 


| with the knowledge Le soon obtained of Jimmy’s excellence, 
was enough to decide Mr. Borden to assume a father’s duty 
to the Jonely lad. He gave him a home, and the advanta- 
ges which love and a wisely used abundance always be- 
stow. : 

This story sounds like a romance, but it is literally true. 
Jimmy Borden, the printer boy, is now studying at an insti- 
tution in the State of Connecticut:. His course is still on- 
ward and apward—and would have been had he never met 
his wealthy benefactor ; for a high aim and a pure life. are. 
a pledge of future success, to which money can add only 
an accidental value. 


a i 
WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


The perfect accuracy with which scientists are enabled 
to deduce the most minute particulars in their several de- 
rtments, appears almost miraculous if we view it ia the 
ight of the early ages. Take for example the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, the greatest invention ofthe age. Is it not 
a marvelous degree of accuracy which enables an operator 
to exactly locate a fracture in a submarine cable nearly 3000 
miles long. Our venerable “ clerk of the weather” has be- 
come so thoroughly familiar with those most wayward ele- 
ments of nature that he can accurately predict .their move- 
ments. He can sit in Washington and foretell what the 
weather will be to-morrow in Florida or New York, as well 
as if several hundred miles did not intervene between him 
and the places named, And so in all departments of mod- 
ern science, what is required is the knowledge of certain 
signs. From these the scientists deduce accurate conclu- 
sions regardless of distance. A few fossils sent to the ex- 
pert geologist enable him to accurately determine the rock 
formation from which they were taken. He can describe it 
to you as perfectly as if a clett of it were lying on his table. 
So also the chemist can determine the constitution of the 
sun as accurately as ifthat luminary were not 95 million 
miles from his laboratory. The sun sends certain signsover 
the “ infinitude of space” and the chemist classifies them by 
passing them through the spectroscope. Only the presence 
of certain substances could produce these solar signs. So 
also in medical science, diseases have certain unmistakable 
signs, or symptoms, and by reason of this fact Dr. Pierce of 
the World’s Dispensary has been enabled to originate and 
perfect a system of determining, with the greatest accuracy, 
the nature of chronic diseases without seeing and personal- 
ly examining his patients. He has spared neither pains nor 
expense to associate with himself, as the faculty of the 
World’s dispensary, a Jarge number of medical gentlemen 
of rare attainments and skill, graduates from some of the 
most famous medical colleges and universities of both Eu- 
ropeand America, By aid of Dr. Pierce’s system of diagno- 
sis, these physicians and surgeons annually treat’ with the 
most gratifying success many thousands of invalids without 
ever seeing them in person. In recognizing diseases. with- 
out a personal examination of the patient, they claim to 
possess no miracvlous powers. They attain their knowledge 
of the patient’s disease by the practical application ef well 
established principles of modera science. to the practice, of 
medicine. And it is to the accuracy with which this sys- 
tem has endowed them that they owe their almost world- 
wide reputation for the skillful treatment of all lingering 
or chronic affections. This system of practice and the mar- 
velous success which has been attained through it, demon- 
strate the fact that diseases display certain phenomena, 
which being subjected to scientific analysis, or synthesis, 
turnish abundant and unmistakable data to guide the judg- 
ment of the skillful practitioner aright in determining the 
nature of diseased conditions. ‘The amplest resources for 
treating lingering or chronic diseases and the greatest skill 
are thus placed within the easy reach o7 every invalid, how- 
ever distant he or she may reside from the physicians mak- 
ing the treatment of such affections a specialty. The pecu- 
liarities of this scientific system of practice are sg Thee 
pieinet in the Appendix ot “ The People’s Common Sense 
edical Adviser,” a book of over 900 large pages, witich is 
so popular ae to have reached a sale of almost 100,000 copies 
within afew months of its first publication. It is sent (post 
paid) by the author to any address on receipt of one dollar 
and fifty cents. Address R. V. Pierce, M.D., World’s Dispen- 
sary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Do vou?—Do you want a first-rate Health Lift, or a 
first-rate Piano either of them cheaper than can be bought 
of the maker ? 








W2aat number of shoes should all men wear. ‘Two. 





thoughts, and one day he sent a little arvicle toa juvenile, 
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Standard Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
No. 5 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
eeneanpn Sp yee soa tn ho Fete Ghedinet 36 
of the 171 cities which according to last United 
States census, @ontain more than 10,000 inhabitants 


The total of these 171 cities amounts to 
8,574,921. total population of the 114 cities using 
Anderson’s Histories is 6,542,352. 

Andersen’s Historical Series is aleo used in the Pub- 
= = oom of smaller on 
asin 


Saun, in oll parts af the eoeaiey. 
The series comprise the followiug Works :— 


A Junior Class seers < of the United States. 
tra’ of portraits, views, maps, 


A Grammar School History of the United Senses 
Annotated ; and illustrated numerous portraits 


an 
views, and more than f 
colored, 300 pp. 16 mo, 
A Pictorial 


Fully 

404 pp. 12mo. Price $106" 
A Manual of G ~~ 

_——— with beautifully colored maps 
the changes in the political divisions of the wor! 
Saat Paice 2.00. location of important places, 419 PP. 


A School Mietery of England. 
Tiustrated with colored maps showing th ors 
Sb kena in Go eomnet tinea 
pages. 12mo. Price $1.60. 

Aaderson’s Bloss’s Ancient Histories. 
Illustrated with colored maps andachart. 445 pp: 
12mo. Price $2.00, . 


The Historical 
and verse, from stan- 


Embracing in prose , 
dard writers of Ancient and Modern History, 12mo. 
44 pp, Price $1.80. 
The United States Reader, 
Fg bee from eminent American histo- 
ora statesmen and , with explanato- 
73 obtervaionn, notes, &c. e whole arranged 80 
as to form a complete class-manual offUnited States 
History. 12mo. 414 pp. Price $1.50. 
A School History of Reme, of Greece, and of 
France, ip preparation. 
LANCUACE AND CRAMMAR. 
ALONZO Instructer in English Grammar in 
¥ and Polytechnic Institute, and 
BrarnarpD KELLOGG, “7 Professor of English Lan- 
and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
Polytechnic Institute. 
Graded Lessons in English. 
re pee Aen lish ——~ consisting of one 


bundred carefully graded and ‘4 
> classroom. 144 pp. i6mo., bound 
en, %. 50. 


GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an 
immense success. More than 10,000 copies have been 
sid within three months of its publication. 

It has been enthusiastically recemmended by hun- 
dreds of educators, and is the only work yet published 
that fully combines the good in the old methods of 
teaching grammar with the new theories of teaching 
language. 


maps. many of ‘which az = 
$1.20. 

1 ot istory ofthe United States 

te, vignettes, &c. 


NEW CRADED SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 
BY_ JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D. 


e} (COMPLETE In THREE Boogs. ) 
LJ ‘New Mental AngRepaste. 
144 pages. Price 35 cents. 


i. New ede of Arithmetic, 
Containing Menta! with Slate Exercises. 
mo. Price 50 cents. 


Iii. New Practical Satimetic, 
384 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00. 

Key te New Practical Arithmetic. 

(For teachers only.) Price $1.00. 


lementary Course. 
A petra inatite Institutions. (In preparation.) 
bentive, complet is believed, form the most compre- 
te and carefully graded series of <— 


Although but recently = 
bave Sao very Shnlldy introduced in v: axiows parte 
of the country. 
FRENCH COURSE. 
By Pror. Jean Gustave KEETELS. 
I. A Child’s Illustrated try Beok in French. 
144 pages. 


12mo. Price $1.00 


Il. An icine French Gvameas. 
264 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25.- 


IX. Am Analytical and Practical Fresch 
Grammar. 
624 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 


+ A Key te the | Exercises, in the An- 
- i and Practical French Grammar. 


224 pages, 


Sample Copies of any of the 
above Works sent to Teachers 
for Examination at half price. 








DIRECTORY 


ef SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor«e ScHoo. Jounnxa, 17 Warren Bt. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Academy. Merrill E, Gates. 
Feaaie Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pear] Street Institute. Amos A. Cass. 
—— N.Y. 


Adelphi Academy. Samuel G. Taylor. 
Packer Collegiate Institute. y > Crittenden, Prese’t. 
Atheneum + Sear N. Bigelow." 


mater, oh - apo State, 





rn, 40 Court 
W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. 
Pol’technic Inst, D, H. Cochran, Livingston Court 
Academy. Alfred T. 437 Cariton. 
Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8, Oxford. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Cana.u 
Ontario Female Seminary. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Dwight’s H School, Benjamin Ww. 
ome r Dwight. 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup, 
wo New York City. a 


Young Ladies School. Miss 8, B. Spring. 121 E. 36. 
Kleinfeld’s Institute, 8S. H. Kleinfeld. Bw 3rd Ave, 


Celtagiate Sepechay'tecnge C . Anthon, 25 ison Av, 
ollegiate Sth Jhomas R. Ash, 17 Mast 1h oe 
Mrs, J. T. 7E 42d St, 
Anna C, ,oW. 
School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, 


~ 


You. 

Collegiate School. Geo. W. Se. = Wi 
rgarten. ee, Coe, East 

CG School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broad 


Schoo! Beach, 544 5th Av, 
Young Ladies’ School. Mise Haines, 10 ye P’k. 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. ng Ay, 
Zindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, B 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Te heag 6 East 22d St. 
Jollegiate School. — McM 1214 Broadway. 
Collegiate School. J. H. 25 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business Co 8. 8. Packard, 208. Bway. 
Yonng Ladies’ School, neues Reed, 6 E. 53d, 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius , 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Schl, Dr. B. C. Van Norman,212 W. 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 
— School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
Canoes and English School. C, A. Miles, 100 W. 


School for Boys. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 


Young Ladies’ School. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 
St John’s School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 


32d. 
= for Young Ladies, Mre, Griffiths, 26 West 
school vy Young Ladies, Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick. 33 
School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 
ones for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 
Friend ~7 Seminary. Benjamin Smith. Bast Sixteenth 
reet, 
Schoo! for Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan. No, 1 East 
Park Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., #59 Sixth Avg 


ent 
a 4 


New Jersey. 
Gate Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. 


. Whitney . 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. 


Rev. 


A. 8. Chambere. 


Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen, 
veeg & Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton Hil] School. Elizabe Mr. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.* 
wert pe Lehn eg ay Mre M. B.J. White, 
© Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Weteell. 
a aa 2 George W. Cook. 
D. G. Wright. 
Riverview Milita Military Acad emy. Otis Bisbee. 


Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Aken. 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Mies 8. M. Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 

dome —~s Miss M. W. Wistentt, 

Irving Institute. Armagnae we 

Jackson Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 

Young Ladies’ Miss Buikiey. 
Youkers. 

Locust Hill Se Mise Emily A, Rice. 

Military Institute. Maar), 


Philadephia, Pa, 
my | Institute. Rt. 
male Seminary. Bonney & Dilaye. 
Weet Chestnut Direct Inetitate. "Mare 7. A. Bogardus. 
New York. 
Alexander Institute (B), O,& R. Willis, White Plains. 


Boarding School (B). Mre H, ©, Manahasect. 
Chappaqua Inst, ). 8. O, Collins, 4 yo 
eS . nemeliee nat 
Academy. Charles Aurora, 
Pestle Grove Sem'y (6). Rev, Chas. F, Di d, Saratoga. 
sreylock Institute. B. F. Mills. South Williamstown. 
Connecticat, 


Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodraff, Bethany, 

Miitery Academy. Sumter.” * 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Hasbrouck Institute. 

delect Bchool. Misses Rose Hansen. 
“ineland, N. J. 

School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E. W. Gray, 


Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Ball. | 
B. 8. Richards, 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P, Jones, 


Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D. Patton. 
Hoboken, N J. 


Boarding and Dey School] T. H. W. Schecter, 272 
Bloomtield 8: 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 
ry Academy. Wright & Donala. 


kekill Wilits 











HOME OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. 


in a fine toempaps bee Be advantages of 
countay al of pupils are re- 
Staaies inigiven- ‘also Melis, Weaneh ea Deowing: Tt 
is exclusi for children from five to twelve years of 
age. Maternal for health and comfort: moral 
and relignae ; right habits of thought, —) 

, -action encouraged study. ° exercise, an 
owe Address Mre. 8. P. 


usement combined. , 
PERRY, Norvak: Goa. 


DUDASIOE BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
te made for Teachers. No charge to 
schools and families. 


ANNA RANDALL DEBHL, Manager. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY fer young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emmy NELson, 








Oe ine NORMAL Gomes. Washing- 





| experience, 
Mass 8 


: eS ee = coaeee, © 
ew ladies who may any RE e 
Kindergarten methods ant queamner 


teachers, and has 
in the 


an over five ic and 
=| Washington. Address 
a _ ous POLLOCK. 70 , WB llth 8 Wasbing- 
oar We s 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
school for business 





Pp end fo wader 
the pe supervision of its founder and ry 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, b+ 4 20 years was asso- 
Csied with Messrs. & 


The College was founded in 1858, and has 
steady in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools.” The 
tion is unsurpassed ; the rooms 6 


loca’ 
fhe ¢ ~{ 

rates of tuition have recen 
moe enter at any 

ve weeks, 
a full particulars. 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, 
pes: BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 

. and 284 8th Ave. Established 1849. 

Specialties.— Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Ru- 
dimental and Higher English Branches Writing Les- 
sons $3.00 per munth. Ladies qualified as book-keepers 
and cashiers. Dey or evening from 9 A. M, ti 10 P.M. 


—v 











ELEGRAPHIC SCHOOL. Young Men and Ladies 
taught Telegraph Operating. 
Instruction and tacilitierfiret clare. 
Call and see us. 
N. ¥. TELEGRAPH INSTRUCTION CO., 
21 Park Row, heaton Post? Office. 


Terms casy. 


ANTED. 
lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years’ 
Address A. F. BOUTELLE, Townsend 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Goveruesses and Teach- 
ere forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoole; eclls and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Ineti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guarantecing satiefac- 
tien, Circulars sent on application.’ 

Address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor phen Lewrence, ‘Author of ‘“‘ Model 





8, eaker,” ‘* Comstock’s Elocution,” * Lawrence Speak- | wo.aen oy SPECIMENS 


er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, | 
Courts of Law, and +) —_ 
~ Philip Lawrence PPY 
bis penalen Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds,’ “‘ An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Uburch 
and Literary Societies. 164 West 25th Street. 


FORE SALE. 


A large and flourishing Academy Boarding School 
for ladies and gentlemen. Loceted in Central New 
York ; completly furnished, and possessing ample ac- 

commodation for Two Hundred Boarders. Extensive 
grounds, Ample set of apparatus, chemical and phil- 
osophical, and a library containing about twenty-five 


bundred volumes. 
The above entire pro will be sold cheap, only 
long time given for the 





a small it down an 


ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- | 


ton, and is the au- | 
bears their 


time, 
$55.00. Call or send for circular con- | 


' —_. sd 
| fe an Beinesatagions Catal 


ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS, 





| SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED; 
="rom 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from asingle Written Stencil. @& 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, preight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bille of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reporte, Bankers’ Forme, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations, 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, III. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y¥. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Til 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., 





Phil., Pa. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &c. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors of objects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections. 

Soochaeas sent to any part of the world by mail. An 
a pam om monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of — and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 


“a 
6, of 50 pages is distrib- 
all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents. “it - profusely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before @ copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 








of all the ies and the more common warieties, ar- 
ranged alp eee and preceded by the species: 
cies number indicates the place of 





any ~ im © table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, composit‘on, streak or lustre 
cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific ¢ om * fusi- 
bility and crystalization. 

The large increase of my businers bas « omen ie 


to rent the store No. $727, and u-« 11 entirely for Birds 
Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 

Builders’ Relic *, and other objects of ive ural History. 
I have secured the services of one of th: best taxidere 


mists in the wp aod can do the best custom work, 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth of Minerale 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,600 aod cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Meu. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the a and ofbeg 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana an 
works on Mineralogy: every Crystalline System ; 
all the principal Ores and every known Element, Tee 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
only be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s ies num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most compo- 
sition of the Mineral, "All collections accom by 





to deliver eilaer of | 


my Lil Catalogue and table of species. 


25 { 50 100 
lin box/in box/in box 


$50\8 





100/200}300" 














$ 50 
1 50 


$1 54 


Crystals and fragments 
rys 6 OO 


Student's size, larger... 

Amateur’s size, 2} inx 
h School or Acad- 

emy Jn 35 33g in., 

Shelf Spec 20sec celeces calocece 

College size, 835x6 in., 

Shelf Specimens. 


®S. Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad. 
vertisement. 
A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mincralogy. 
Fellow on Oe American Association for the Advames- 


Beience; Life Member of ihe Phil 
aay soionoes; Sad of the Amariogn 


00 $1) $2 
00 5) i 
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. 50 
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150! 
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balance of the ey really eeaaity 
© aby proper an person an oppo 
Fo particula’ i of, oF address, 
or re re or 
ALEX. BULL. Utica, 8. ¥. 


HEAV HELPS THOSE WHU 
of teif help is the root 


all genuine growth in the ludividual ; these 





vowel nee tg ia ooaes ite of 
pa ap ot ~—— re fr a bs _ 
Presses, &c., to W. Y¥. ore pace Gato New vag Bhd 











day at home. Samples worth $o 
‘@zmmaonr & Go., Portland, Maine. ; 


$5 9 $20.2; 


demy of N 
Muscum of Natural History, Ff Park, N.Y. 





W. TESCHEMACHER, 
FRENCH 


Steam Dying: ~ Scouring, Works 


364 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
152 Court 8t., and 81 Canton 8t., Brooklyn. 


Silk Goods a Specialty, Work Cannot be Excelled 


N. B.—ALL SHADES DYED. 
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F NEW YORK 
F.S.WINSTO ENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED t N OF 
LIFE AND ENDOWM 
ON TERMS AS FAVORABLE AS THOSE OF 
ANY OTHE OMPANY. 
ORGANIZED APRIL I2' 1842. 


CASH ASSETS OVER 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by'Sur:aanp Homans, Ao 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 











Cuaranty Cash Capital $125,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds.. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Reserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation, is Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee 
ing 4 specified surrender value for every year in cash; 
or it will furnish. the protection of Life Assurance at ac 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

Thee Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also by The Society for 
Promo.2on of Life Assurance among Clergymen, , 
srovu, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


Special Rates for Teachers and Min-~ 
‘ete . of all Denominations, 


Box lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Western Union Burtpina, New York. 


@BORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





Cash Capital, $200,000. 
Cash Assets, *616,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelusnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office,No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, <- Secretary 


| ae 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 








Superior Bells of Copper an? Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Lijuatrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanouzen & Tuer, 102 EK. 2d St., Cincianath 











Fine toned,! iced, full . 

ving fu iI pa rtie oe rs, price teow, T, -s — 

BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to604 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O, 





b | 
Meneely’s Bells. 
hr Churches, etc., known to che public since 1826, 
f, ¥ made at’ THE MENEELY SELL FOUN- 
¥,’’ West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mountings. 
3 ALOGTES Faex. No AGENCIES 
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000,000. | 


Common-Sense Rockers and 
Chairs. 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit. 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, 80 roomy, so easy 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort. and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Aiso at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated PriceList to, 

F. A. SINCLAIR, 


Mottville, N Y. 


The Eclectic Teacher 


and Southwestern Journal of Education. 


A Monthly Magazine conducted by leading Teaches 
of the Southwestern States. The Official Organ for 
State Departments of Public Instruction. 

Eprrors,—T. C, H. Vance, Carlisle, Ky.; H. A. M, 
penaereen, Frankfort, Ky.; W. H. Campbell, Carlisle, 

y. 

State Evrrors.—M. C Davis, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Julius W. Thompson, Lonoke, Ark.; B. M. Zettler, Ma- 
con, Ga.; H. A. M. Henderson, Frankfert, Ky.; Wm. 
L, Sutton, Sardis, Miss.; M. A. Warren, Columbia, S.C, 

The only educational journal south of the Ohio riv- 
er. Only One Deliar a Year. Address Eclectic Teach- 
er Co., Carlisle, Ky. 








SiXPENNY SAVINGS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO #5000 RECEIVED 


E.N. FRESHMAN & BROG.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 


190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 

Are authorized to contract for advertising is 
this paper. ‘ 

Estimates turnished free, Send @e @ 
«Area 





ers iieah mate: 1 
$55 (0 S77 ero VreREay, Aue ete Maine: | 


100 Page Book, List of 3,000Newspapers How to 
adv ertise.end 25c. toG. P. Rowell & Co N.Y 





| To Teachers. 
| 0 SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


| ‘The new “ Course of Study,” for thé 


New York City Public Schools, adopted 


|July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 





This “ Course ” differs in many res: 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 

‘thought on the arrangement of studies 
|for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
'this time. It contans a complete out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or | 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. & 

Address the New York ScHcoL 


¢2” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New York School Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 





Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 


you the paper for one year. 8 Write name and address piainly. og 


Name in full, here, =. Ss 





Post Office, ‘“‘ a naka 


County, me seh 


ke” Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 










PENS. 


No. 506. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK, 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAE. 
e@ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cok, is increasing 
rapidly. 








PARK INSTITUTE, 
859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., PRinciPat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


‘THE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 

man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Penmanshig 
and Elocution, Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charge 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym» 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study session 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary stadies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic and 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patrom 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers. Tenms—$80, $100, $120, $160. $220 per annum, according to class, 


OSE Acyedyay SUSE 
1,0080S DAMS, 

y1 HURTING Infks, S08 
The ID, SEALING YAN AGE, Be 
Best Known. Estab isnen,1824. 
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JourRNAL, 17 Warren street. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. il 








Philadelphia. 

The children’s concert at the Exhibition 
Building proved an exceptional attraction to 
‘visitors of all ages, but especially to the 
little ones who thronged the structure in 
vast numbers. The 2,600 school children 
who had been trained for the choruses sung 
several national airs with much spirit and in 
very fair time. The music was evidently 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience, who 
applauded appreciatively. During the after- 
noon the full orchestra performed a number 
of selections and. arrangements from the 
works of Donizett), Kreutzer, Verdi, and 
Strauss,aud Mr. William Northcot gave a 
finely-rendered concert solo from Hartman. 
The promenade concert in the evening was 
in every respect a success. The magnificent 
edifice was brilliantly illuminated, the ma- 
chinery all in motion, and the air filled with 
rich harmonies from the grand orchestra, 
The total admissions for Saturday were 30,- 
182. 





A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE} 


BRADBURY Piano. 


a oeet 


ena 


BU RY,)) 





Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is ite tation to 
the human voice asan accompaniment, ng to its 
sympathetic. mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 
tones. 25 

From intance with one we can 
endorse Somypoy a of the fullest of the 
public. We are using Sradbuery Pt Pianos in our Jam- 


thes, and entire satiafi 

Perera Se Gonnss pod foak eel no jesitation in send- 

ing for their illustrated pric« list and ordering from 
der second- 


it, or to o} hand pi.©os ororgans. They are 
reliable 


Mrs. U.S. Grant, Wash'n. =, 3s Bugbie, Cinn, O. 

Gen. Baber‘, ; N. Sims, + 7S Ma. 
Dr. 5: _ Reid, N 

Dr. H. B. er N.Y. 

Philip 


Bec, Int. Rev ap Cookmen N 
’ well, Wash. — te E. Cookman, RY 
Rev. 0, H. Tiffany, Wash. W. G. Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Robt. ° Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 


Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D. 
Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 


Gen. 0. O. H | Wash. Rev. W. H. De Puy, D. D. 
As Janes, N.Y. Rev, Thos. Guard. fo) 
“Trev. . 


. Artivar, Phila. Bishop I. W. Wiley. 
Deri, Obembers, Phila 4 Rev: J. S; Inekip, N. Y. 
illiams, Wash. ** Rev. nD 


Witt Talmage—“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
ats ue bis Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and ~ 

Bishop Ames says—“ My Bi Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to be eq' beter prom- 
ie0d, and is in all Te tone and 

ng . that could be desired 
~~ dy Md., Jan. n. 1s74. ourstruly, E.R, Ames. 

Dr. E. 0. Haven says—“ bury Piano con- 
tinues to grow better every dey. and myself and fam- 
yee yey 


Simpson says—\ After & trial im hie famil 
years, for beau finish and workmanship an 
(eet gga of one, our our Bradbury Piano cannot 
eh * For worship, social gath- 
ecugn the Gabbath echooks and all Kinds of musical 
entertainments, IS meg gett 


Dr, Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—‘‘My Bradbury is 
ees for six yea». 


best manufactured ; 
Pinos ig and ret appiod purchased. ae mt 
ved for the wane O! ola <: Recoa-baod 
py yt for the d-hand 


pore 

Melodeons to Sebbath schools and Chur- 

at a liberal discount. Send for illustra- 

por phe > 
FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
Kovisistn a end Gusscener to Wx. B, BESuaes, 

z betweenfBroadway venue, 
Posters cor Raymond and Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn: 
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PINDS EXTRACT. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 

The Universal Pain Extractor. 

Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. a) 


“lear, for I ume speak of excellent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cats, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantiy by external cognate. 
poy relieves a of Burns, Scalds, 

Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
oon ——- swelli stops bleeding, 
ves discoloration and rapidly. 

LADIES: find it thetr best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which sey are poculiariy 
subject—notably fullness and pressury in 

the head, nausea vertigo, &c. Et mptl 
ameliorates and permanently * Beats all 
=_— ng inflammations and ulcera- 


HEMONEHOIDS or te ge in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular nse. 

VARIOOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DIS ES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, + ae and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACH Weuralgia end 

7 atism are alike relieved, and 


m permanently eured. 

PHYSBUIANS of all a be = who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Harel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its =e for Swellings of all kinds, 

uinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarr 


Note: 





« Ca@- 
tarrh (for which it is a c}, Chil- 
blains, Frosted. Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
H =», Face, indeed all manrer of 


skin diseases. 
TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting ; heals Cute, a 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexton. 
ERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the jetta Tévere Livery 
+ Street Railroads and first 
ne ew —— a It has no equal for Sprains, 
Scratches, Swelli ay BY on biees 
. ings, 8, tions, - 
ont Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrheea, Chills, 
8, &e. Its sangeof action is wide, and the 
it affords is so prompt thet it is invalua- 
ie te way Seagee om every 
Farm-house. t it be tried once, and you 
will snore be without it. 
CAUTIO Pond » Featoast be peoSon: been imitated. 
Te, oindine article bes words Pond’s 
Extract voters bs It is prepared 


To F. 


toe bca' phan Nene” Sete ol 
use 
Bete o Wie Hee Th 


the J article — 4 yo and in the 
itals of this country and E 





Philosophical 
Apparatus 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science, 
Specialty o > of ag ” Common 
Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons. - 


Views from all Meg erie! and a @peciality of views 

to illustrate Scientific Su 

‘Views made to order at reasonalfle prices. Lists on 
Catalogues 10 cents each. 


desse 8. Cheyney, , 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. ,.; 
@ucecessor to James M. Quren & Co. 


THISPAPER IS KEPTON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE ago 
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738 So §;, PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 
. Tevelve Advertisements at our — 





LOWEST CASH RATES. 





ADVERTISERS! Siwei. 
N. W. AYER & SON, ~ 
ADVERTISING ACENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OUR AP A 


TT EGS For the the prompt and accurate transaction of 
the Advertising Busines ARE UNSUR- 
y r and are equaled by veay few. 
0 tein oo Sumy yt Newspaper Adver- 
© past eigh 
have TR 


years we 
Has Sseen onion and we have spared no trouble ot 
expense to perfect every detail that would in any 











way con R to CAP TT, ent of our “yusiness, 
Are, a8 @ consequence, un- 
usually co’ complete, and are 
so thoroughly systema’ we are € ed to guarantee the prompt and strict fulfillment 


every order, whether large or small. 
ol BU Is divided into FOUR DEPARTMENTS 
each under the supervision of a competent and 
experienced man, in charge 0: a tyh pny = assistants; and the workings of all are carefully 


scrutinized by one or the other member of our firm. 
For space or for special rates in the leading 
papers of the country, which we k con- 
ur relations with them so pleasant, that we can take a 


man’s earereane, and place it wi he wants it and as he wants it, as WELL, as 
ROMPTLY, and as CHEAPLY as be done by any other agency in the United States. 


GI S already one of the largest of its kind in the 
country, and we are determined to bee it not only 
e occupy one entire floor of the Times building, having 


a! ‘frontage of 50 feet ~ Y Chestnut ——_ and y feet on South Eighth street, and have more 
) twenty emplo: RO constantl 








stantly on file, are s0 numerous, and our 


Are rot derived from the advertiser, but from the 
yy 2 we rs, to whom we become respon- 
si o or @ ers RO and by whom we are credited a percentage on each. Again, we pa 
no commissions for the securing of business, but employ all our men entirely on salary, an 
are thus able to give at once to the advertiser all the discount that can be afforded. 
5) ne the cost of advertising in any paper 
or list of papers furnished without - ba 
It costs nothing to get our —- and it will pay every advertiser to do so. In asking 
estimates, please send copy of advertisement; mention « it.is to occupy, in lines or 
inches; mame the papers desired, and state length of time for which it ia to appear. 
If undecided as to papers, let us know the places or parts of the country to be reached, and 
we will suggest a selection. In guch cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 
money it is purposed to ex one. a information helps us to make the most suitable selec- 


0 for UR money, includir 4, -J os. eae est papers to cover the ground. 
an clegantly printed book of 128 
aes cotavo es eats seut free toall whe «ontemplate 
OUR sing. It contains care lists of leading daily, weekly, and mondhly 


newspapers in the oy States and ¢ Janada, with Lf information regarding ctreula- 
tion and advertising rates, so arranged and classified that an advertiser can select 
without difficulty the mediums best suited to _ particular purpose. It tells how, when, 
and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the largest amount 
of advertising for the least amount of money. Send for it. 
Is a quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests,of, adver- 
tisers and newspaper publishers: 50 cemts per year, post- 
number is w with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 
with valuable information newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more general 
knowledge of mewagaper 04 advertising and the advantages to be gained byit. We therefore make 
the following offer: 1 persons ey | Esesouge Ser agency to the —— a FIVE 
DO. RS, we will send the ‘Advertiser's Ge CE. furthe’ 9 
Is well, filed” ‘with wy 




















Times Building, Chestnat and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 





OUR-PRINTING- cI LoK 
proper vertisements, and we em O ree 1c exclusively on the work arising 
m our advertisi! 
ment will look in type. Our compositors having for years made this 
branch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the smallest compass 
in the least “AD ie space, and uentl ‘AG for the smallest ex ture of money 
OUR AD Are numerous, and we offer them all 
selves of our unsu facilities, TA to correspond with any who contemplate 
in newspaper ES | 
been arranged for the advertising business, possessing 
shown to be requisite or desirable. 
They are at all times open for in 
workings to any who may call. In conclusion, allow us to ask that you 
English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of cllarge. 
J. A. BENDALL. 


ye ae bees We fu furnish, w thout expense to the advertiser, a proof showing 
consistent with its e peoper display, and thus ——_— us to secure the — amount of publicity 
free of charge to those who avail them- 
the expenditure of any mone 
OUR ¢ OFFI Are the most elegant and convenient that have ever 
ov fac ch experience 
spection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
GET OUR ESTIMATE ADVERTS 
MISFIT CARPETS. 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
s@~ Send for Explanatory Circular. 








PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY. 


THE LarGEst AND Most MAGNIFICENT RIVER STEAMERS IN THE WORLD. 


The St. John, Drew and Dean Richmond. 

NE of the above steamers will leave Pier 41 N. R., foot Canal street, DAILY (SUN- 

DAYS excepted,) at 6 o’clock, arriving at Albany in ‘time to connect with trains for 
Saratogs apd North and West points. Returning—leave Albany at 8 p.m., oron the ar- 
rival of connecting trains from the West, North and East. Through tic kets can be had 
at the office on the wharf, and baggage checked to destination ; also, at Dodd’s Express 
office, 944 Broadway, At Fifth Avenue Hotel, and No 4 Court street, Brooklyn. Freight 
received until the hour of departure. 

N.B.—S8tate rooms warmed by steam in «ool months. Meals served on the Eure 
pean plan 


CHAMBERSBURG. ACADEMY, 


CHAMBERSBURG. PA. 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal, 
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“HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


FOR 
Ladies, Misses and Children 


Obtained HIGHEST REWARD at the CENTENNIAL, 


Union Under Fien- 
nels, 
Emancipation 
Waists. 
Emancipation Suits 
Chemisettes. 

y Dress Reform corset 
Waists. 
Stocking Support- 

ers. . 
Skirt Suspenders. 
As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are vari- 
ed, cut with low neck and 
short sleeves if desired, 


Please state where you saw 
advertisement in sending. 





a For Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List addres 


MRS. S. H. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street, N, Y, 


‘Teacher’s Summer Resort 


—— and —— 
School of Specialties. 
July 12th to Aug. 3/st, 1877. 





Dansville Seminary, the leading school of Hygiene, is 
situated at the head of the well-knowu Genesee vailey. 
Numerous glens, cascades, lakelets and brooks sur- 
round the village, making Dansvillea very popular 
aummer resort for those who would rest and free 
themselves from the excit t of the fashionabl 
watering place. Five teachers, four of European 
education, have been engaged, to conduct summer 
Olasses in the following special studies: Physiology, 
Hygiene and Metaphysics, by a graduate of London 
University. French and German, by native teachers. 
Piano, Organ and Instruments of the orchestra, by 
* musiciaus educated in Germany. English Literature, 
Retheric, Mechanical and Industrial Drawing, by ac- 
complished tea bers, The above work is planned for 
t ere and advanced students who desired to perfect 
themselves in special branches, 2% Lectures on Hy- 
gione, Metaphysics, Literature and miscellaneous sub- 
jects will be given by distinguished speakers. Rev. 
Andrew Hardie will continue h‘s popular Bible talks, 
on Sunday afternoons, during the summer months, 
“We also offer instruction to students o1 all grades, who 
would do light work, and enjoy iarge_ re- 
-e@reation, Our Diet is Hygienic; vonsisting princi- 
liy of Fruits, Vegetables, Graham, Oat-meal and 
Reus. Meat, Butter, White bread and Tea can be had 
if desired. ms well furnished and airy, conveni- 
‘ ent bathrooms, parlors and readipg-room free. Board, 
‘Tuition, Lectures, Furnished Rooms, Washing, etc., 
(all expenses except music) $7.50 per week. Teachers 
received for one or more weeks or forthe term. The 
Fall Term of Dansville Seminary, opens Sept. 13, 1877. 
For Circulars, address, 8. H. Goodyear, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary. 


‘PIANOS 7\-octave, fine rosewood (not used over 

six months), only $130: cost _ — 
—wewe .. Pianos at wholesale. Great bargains, 
\ORGANSNearly new, $20; 2 stops, $45; 5 stops, 

$50 ; 6 stops, $55; 7 stops, $60; 9 stops, 
$00 ° T Stops, $55 to $75. Rare opportunities. New 
organs at wholesale. Beware of imitations. Best offer 
ever made, read, Sent on 5 to15 days’ test trial, Mon- 
ey refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfac- 
tory. Ket. 1856. Agents wanted. Discounts to teach- 
ers, Ministers, &c, Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK | 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO,, 
No. 17 Warren Street. 


This process ia applicable to nearly all kinds of il- 
lustrations, such as Maps, Drawing Cards, Outlines, 
Diagrams, and Machinery, Lettering of all kinds is 

‘produced in perfection. The prices are far below 
‘copper or wooa engraving, in fact it is the chea) 
Process known, The plates produced can be used on 
the ordinary printing press, and will usually print 
100,000 copies, 


a CARD. 


Having bought Mr. D. Ho=sroox’s Stock in Real 
Eatate, Tools, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared 
to fill promptly all ordera for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS. W, HOLBROOK, 
Windsor I.ocks, Conn., 1877. 


on NEW ENCLAND | 


Normal Institute. 


Will be held at East Greenwich, R.1.. from July 25 
to Aug. 22, 1877. Sixty eminent Lecturersand profes- 
gors, Course includes all branches of 


(Literary & Musical Instruction 
No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency 
»can afford to lose the opportunities here afforded. 
Seaside location, unsurpassed for healthful- 
‘Mess ena beauty of acenery. Terms and board mod- 
erate. Send for Circular to 
EK. TOURJEE, Director, 











UNEQUALLED OFFER. 


Fall Nickel Silver Pla 
7Shot Revolvers ra 
Premi 


ums. 
A MONTH'S AMMUNITION FREE 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all parts 
the Country. Every One Should go Armed, 


a 
















5,000 


jp Household use. 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Testimonials, 





the Weapon 
for Police, 
Bankers, and 


100 CARTRIDGES! 
= Barrel; 
— > e 
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olves when 


Every Revolver Warranted Full 
accuracy an 


Nickel Silver Plated and 


Including 
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Our NEW Model LONG RANGE Revolver. 
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RIDGES, leaded with extra 6: 
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A BOX OF EXTRA FINE TARGET CARTRIDGES FREE! 


we | 


WESTERN CUN WORKS PREMIUM CERTIFICATE. 


THE WESTERN GUN WORKS here 
t 





Give Name of Nearest Ex. Office. 
Seemann 


to send one El 
TERROR REV 














Music Hall, Bost 


EEP’s CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE. 
The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free every- 


here. 
KEEP'S PATENT PARTLY.MADE DRESS SHIRTS 
The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
‘ Samples and full directions mailed free'to any ad- 
reas, 
Merchaats supplied at a small commissson on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 
euet MANUFACTURING co., 186 Mercer Street, 
ew York. 


$1 2 adny st home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms fres TRUE & 00,, Augusta, Maine. 











HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


nove VALUABLE RECIPES. 
A _ Postage prepaid. 


Price 25 cents. io! 


N 
This beok contains an INVA fe col a 
— ot SERUIPES pedted +! pvery pany. 
ample copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cetits. Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 





free. H> HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 








Bp) TOMB UBLICTOIONS 


BEST: BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


' Send For 


5 Totroduciory spriveaiiae | 
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PPLETON = 
| P 
| A VALUABLE PREMIUM CIFT » 
| TO EVERY PATRON OF THIS PAPER ! A 
| Cut out this Coupon and send to the Stuart Imperting Co. for redemption. “ 
‘M|PRAMIUM COUPON. "owns ssc, cms at sont oes tc alazar” : 
| RUSSIA LEATHER POCKET-BOOK, with Patent toc, . 
ML mcrae Pe CALE TIER DESIRED, fom the datect this paper. Oe Bree B 
JOURNAL.S (Signed) STUART IMPORTING CO., 569 Brendway, New York, . 
: B 
Ji 
FOOTE & RICHARDSON, i 
T 
’ N 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
Opposite City Hall Park. , ‘ 
‘ 
Newest Goods at Lowest Price. ” 
0 
Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S . 
I 
CELEBRATED STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
‘The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—{1 70-351 
JOSEPH CILLOTT « SONS, 9% JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOE © otleate ie - Sole Agent. 
t®”"For sale by all Stationers throughout the country 
TEACHERS OF DRAWING, 





Please address Prof. W. 8. Goodnough, Columbus,O., for circular of SUMMER ART INSTITUTE at 
| Oho Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
| Purdve Untversity, Ind ; Supt. R. W. Stephensen, Columbus, Ohia, 


AND OTHERS WISHINC TO BECOME SUCH. 


References: Prof, Walter Smith, Boston; Hon. E, E. White, 
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| Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write from 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS. 


New Style of saa Quill Pen, 





10 0 15 


WRITES bt) HOURS 
Hours, 


THE HOLCER CONTAINS THE INK 32504400 





CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 








ery. 





| e& Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers 


Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. | 


wai Sees Sats yas} American L: P.Co., 485 Bway, i 


| cts,and guaran 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit | their safe deliv- 








